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HERE IT IS 


Just What Every Company Officer 
and Noncommissioned Officer of 
Infantry Has Long Been Wanting 


CET 


An Edition of War Department Infantry 
Training Regulations 
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COMPANY TRAINING 
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CE Beas cite cee aae 8 pounds 1 pound 
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7ist Infantry, New York National Guard, passing the reviewing stand in City Ha! 
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Handling Military Legislation in the 


House of Representatives’ 
By Honorable W. Frank James, M, C. 


Vr. Jumes is a member, and is at present the acting chairman, of the 
Vilitary Affairs Comimttee of the House of Representatives. On June 16th 
he made before the War College the address that we print below. 


Mr. James’ very frank remarks are doubly interesting. His clear explana- 
tion of how the House of Representatives handles military legislation is not 
only illuminating, but will put that important procedure into a very different 
light for many of us. Besides telling us of the general methods, Mr, James 
informs us what Congress expects of us as Army officers, and what we may 
expect of Congress. What is just as interesting and perhaps of more imme- 
diate concern to us, he also tells us about Army bills that may come up at the 
nert session of Congress. 


In introducing Mr. James, Major General H. BE. Bly, Commandant of the 
irmy War College, called attention to the authoritativeness of the remarks 
that Mr. James was going to make, and to the thorough knowledge that the 
Wilitary Affairs Committee has of Army matters. In thanking Mr. James 
after the address General Ely said: “This talk this morning, in my opinion, 
has been one of the most important ones, not only of this year but of any year 
since | have been here at the War College. I do not know whether anybody 
has ever made any attempt to get the ideas of the other side, you might call it, 
but this talk has been very enlightening. I expect to have this, with Mr. James’ 
permission, mimeographed, not only for this class, but for future classes for 
their information.”—KEditor. 


(, Ee ELY, Gentlemen:—The the fact that Congress was in session 


average member of Congress is 
supposed to enjoy himself when he is 
making a speech. The last time I 
talked anywhere—counting both the 
recent session of Congress, and my 
recent visit to my home district where 
| have been for four weeks—was the 
time I talked to you gentlemen here 
last October. At least one gentleman 
1 Congress does not make very many 
speec! [ say this that in spite of 


*Printe 








for three months and during that three 
months I had charge of all the bills 
of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee on the floor, and while the House 
Military Affairs Committee put 
through a good many bills, I made no 
speech. Our committee was very 
lucky—every bill we passed during 
the last session of Congress passed by 
unanimous consent because it so hap- 
pened that we had no “day in court” 


permission of the Cemmardant, the Army War College. 
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as we did during the previous session. 
The only way we could get through 
any legislation was either by the 
Speaker recognizing me as Acting 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to suspend the rules, or by 
unanimous consent. In only one case 
did I ask the Speaker to recognize me 
for suspension of the rules, and when 
the time came, even on that bill, which 
was an Army housing bill, it passed 
by unanimous consent. 

Members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee do not belong and 
are not allowed to belong to any other 
committee, so all the committee time 
of the members who belong to the 
House Military Affairs Committee is 
spent on work of that particular com- 
mittee. In other words, all the time 
of members of our committee is spent 
on matters in which you gentlemen 
are interested. 


MILITARY BILLS 


Of course, a bill cannot be considered 
in the House unless it has been intro- 
duced by a member of the House. We 
have two classes of bills. The first we 
call “Departniental Bills.” These are 
prepared by the War Department to 
carry out policies, which they think 
should receive the approval of Con- 
gress. These bills are sent to the 
Chairman, Mr. Morin, of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, and Sena- 
tor Wadsworth of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. No member other 
than the Chairman ever introduces 
what is known as a “War Department 
Bill”. When the War Department 
sends a bill to the chairman, the 
Secretary of War states in his letter 
the reasons why, in the department’s 
opinion, that particular bill should be- 
come a law, and he also states that he 


ee 


will be glad to have a hearing on it it 
necessary and he generally designates 
in the letter the names of the officers 
who will appear before our committee. 
The other class of bills is those intro. 
duced by other members of the com. 
mittee, or of the House. Such bills are 
referred to our committee and, like 
the bills coming from the War Depart. 
ment, are sent to the appropriate sub. 
committee for consideration. We have 
ten subcommittees; one looks after 
housing and real estate—that is the 
subcommittee of which I happen to 
be chairman; another looks after mili- 
tary cemeteries and national soldiers’ 
homes; another looks after the Air 
Corps and promotion and retirement; 
another corrects the records of Civil 
War and Spanish War veterans; an 
other looks after individuals of the 
Regular Army; and so on to cover all 
subjects that belong to our committee. 
Every bill, after being referred to our 
committee by the Speaker, is sent to 
the appropriate subcommittee. 


Practically every bill referred to our 
committee, and not included among 
the so called “War Department Bills,” 
is sent down to the War Departmen 
and, when it involves the spending of 
money, the War Department sends it 
to the Director of the Budget. Then 
a letter will come back to our commit: 
tee from the Secretary of War in 
which the War Department gives its 
views on the bill and also states that 
the Director of the Budget has been 
consulted, and that he states the bill 
is or is not in conflict with the Presi 
dent’s financial program. In a good 
many instances, after receiving « ‘et 
ter from the Secretary of War siating 
that the War Department is ag?in*! 
the bill, we take their word for it and 
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dies. In a good many in- 


the matte! 

however, after the subcom- 
vone over the matter and 
we think it is important enough and 
we believe in the legislation, we disre- 
gard the views of both the War De- 
¥ the Director of the 


stances, 


mittee has 


and 
budget. In such cases we are always 
glad to have not only the letters of 
the War Department, but also we are 
vlad to hear from the War Depart- 


partment 


ment or any witnesses they may care 
to send before the committee. 

Since | have been Acting Chairman 
of the committee, I have never allowed 


a bill to be reported out of the full 
committee except by unanimous con- 
sent, unless the bill has first gone to 


a subcommittee, been considered by 
the subcommittee and been reported 
favorably to the full committee by the 


There are two reasons 
In the first place, I believe 
that every bill before being considered 


subcommittee. 
for that. 


by the full committee should receive 
very careful attention by the proper 
subcommittee. Another reason is that 
if the bill is repowted out, I want some 


one, or ones, to be able on the floor 
of the House to answer any questions 
regarding the necessity of the legisla- 
tion or any other questions, in case I 


am unable to answer them. It does 
happen occasionally that some bill will 
come up which is not of very great 
importance, that some member wants 
considered without going to a sub- 
committee, but in that case the mem- 
ber must ask unanimous consent for 


its consideration and any member of 
the twenty-one on the House Military 
Affairs Committee can block it by 
simply saying “I object.” 

After a bill has received favorable 
action by the full committee, it is 


necessary for some member of the 
committee to write the report which 
must be submitted to the House. Gen- 
erally, I designate somebody on the 
subcommittee to write the report, 
somebody who has given the matter 
careful attention. The man who 
writes the report is supposed to be 
ready on the floor to answer any ques- 
tions regarding his report of the bill. 


THE AIR CORPS BILL 


To show.how bills are considered 
by the House, and especially by our 
committee, IT am going to take one 
bill and go through that. I will take 
the Air Corps bill and go through that 
from the time it was introduced up to 
the time it was considered in our com- 
mittee, reported out by the committee, 
passed the House, went to the Senate, 
passed the Senate as amended, went 
to Conference, and was finally signed 
by the President. 

Since 1919 Congress has been talk- 
ing Air Service matters. I happened 
to be chairman of the first subcom- 
mittee that considered unified Air Ser- 
vice. I was willing to cgmpromise 
with those who were against any 
change in the Air Service, but it so 
happened we had men on the subcom- 
mittees who wanted to go to extreme 
lengths and we also had men who did 
not want to do anything, so the re- 
sult was that nothing was done be- 
cause I did not want to bring the mat- 
ter before the full committee when 
those on the subcommittee could not 
agree among themselves that some- 
thing could and should be done. Noth- 
ing was done in 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1924. We talked, had hearings, 
had General Mitchell before us, had 
everybody before us who thought he 
did or did not know anything about 
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the Air Service. That is part of our 
business, to listen. 


In 1925 the President appointed the 
Morrow Board. That board went into 
the matter thoroughly, made a report 
to the President, and the President, 
in turn, made a report to the Congress. 
The War Department, or some one in 
the War Department, had a bill drawn 
up which was sent to our committee. 
Either the bill was not drafted in good 
faith or else the ones who,drew it up 
did not give the recommendations of 
the President’s Aircraft Board very 
careful consideration, because when 
the bill reached us, four and one-half 
of the first six pages were about 
rosettes—what a man had to do in 
order to get a rosette and after he 
had gotten it, what he had to do in 
case he lost it. It also provided that 
the War Department could purchase 
airplanes without competitive bid- 
ding; it did not provide that the Chief 
of Air Service would have to be a flier, 
nor that any new chief would have 
to be a member of the Air Corps; it 
provided for two additional brigadier 
generals but did not provide that they 
should be fliers. I told the Secretary 
of War when he appeared before our 
committee, that as one member of the 
committee I would be ashamed to re- 
port that kind of a bill to the House. 


We had at the same time bills be- 
fore our committee providing for a 
Department of National Defense, we 
had bills for unified air service, we 
had General Patrick’s idea of giving 
the Air Service of the Army the same 
status as the Marine Corps has in 
the Navy. We considered all of them. 
We listened to everybody, whether he 
belonged to the War Department or 
whether he did not. Here are the 


et 


hearings, 1400 pages of them. Per. 
sonally, 1 was strong for a Depart. 
ment of National Defense and I am 
still strong for it. After listening to 
everybody who wanted to talk to us, 
we voted and a Department of Na. 
tional Defense was beaten 11 to 10; | 
was one of the 10. Then we voted for 
unified air service and were beaten; | 
was one of those who were beaten. 
Then it came down to General Pat- 
rick’s idea and I voted for that and we 
were beaten again. Then we came 
to the so-called “Rosette Bill” and we 
beat that. That left nothing before 
the committee—we had killed every. 
thing. Some members of the com- 
mittee had an idea we had done a good 
day’s work and thought that should 
be the end of it. I told the committee 
that, as one member of the committee, 
I thought they were absolutely wrong, 
that while all the proposed bills had 
been defeated, it was our duty, after 
all, to see if there was not some com- 
mon ground on which we could start 
in all over again and draft a bill of 
our own, unanimously agree to it and 
report it to the House. 


After some discussion, it was de 
cided that after having killed every 
thing, it was our duty to see what the 
twenty-one men of us could do to cor 
rect the things that had been com. 
plained of in the Air Service. That 
we started to do. We had made what 
is known as a confidential print of a 
proposed bill; in the middle coium 
of this large pamphlet which | bavi 
in my hand we put the sections of 
the bill. In the left column we cam 
ried explanations of the various sec 
tions of the bill; and in the right 
column extracts of the existing !aw. 
recommendations of the Morrow 
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the Lampert Committee 
and so on. This first print made up 
a book of more than 20 pages. It 
was prepared for the committee by 
Mr. Morin. Major Hammond, Major 
Wilby and Major Dargue. After it 
came to the full committee Major 
Hammond, Major Wilby and Major 
Dargue stepped out of the picture and 
we had the matter before the full 
committee in executive session. We 
made a good many amendments to 
and of their draft. 
Then we had printed what was known 
as the second print which carried in 
one column the bill as originally 
drafted by the chairman and in an- 
other column the bill as changed by 
After going through 
all the sections of the bill in the sec- 
ond print and making what changes 
we desired, we ‘had it printed a third 
time. | think by the time we were 
ready to vote on it, we had had either 
five or six committee prints made. 
Practically every member of the com- 
mittee sat there day after day work- 
ing on the bill, trying to make it bet- 
ter. A good many times we divided 
into two factions; generally I was the 
leader of one of the factions and when 
we found we could not agree, it was 
always suggested that we appoint a 
subcommittee representing both fac- 
tion to see whether we could not get 
together, and in every instance that re- 
sulted in the full committee reaching 
i Satisfactory agreement. 


Board, o! 


modifications 


the committee. 


The bill finally came to a vote with 
vnly one thing in it te which I per- 
‘onally objected. By a majority vote, 
the committee had decided to keep in 
‘Section which would allow the War 
Department to purchase airplanes 
without competitive bidding. I was 


against that section for two reasons: 
First, I did not approve of the policy, 
and secondly, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee had reported out a bill for a 
five year aircraft program for the 
Navy and they had gone to the other 
extreme—namely, if the Navy found 
the aircraft manufacturers were in 
collusion, their bill provided that the 
Navy could disregard all bids and 
build their own airplanes. I suggested — 
to our committee that while we might 
report out a bill to do away with 
competitive, bidding and the Naval 
Affairs Committee might report out 
a bill for Government manufacture, 
Congress could not consistently adopt 
both policies. I suggested to our com- 
mittee that what should be done was 
that we appoint a joint subcommittee 
consisting of members of the Military 
Affairs Committee and of the Naval 
Affairs Committee to get together and 
work out a policy that would be satis- 
factory to both committees. But I was 
voted down. 


Finally when it came to a vote, 
notice was served that we could either 
go to the House unanimous or go out 
with one faction fighting for the bill 
and another faction, of which I was 
a member, fighting against the bill. 
And just here I might illustrate the 
tactics that would be pursued by the 
opposition in such a fight. All of our 
artillery would be concentrated on 
that one section of the bill regarding 
competitive bidding; we would talk 
about that section only and so far as 
the members of the House were con- 
cerned they would think that was the 
only section in the bill. In fact we 
would talk about the evils of that one 
section until the average member of 
the House would think there was noth- 
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ing to the Air Corps bill except a bill 
to do away with competitive bidding 
and to put the Government at the 
merey of the aircraft manufacturers, 
und those in favor of the bill would 
have to spend so much time defending 
that proposition they would have no 
time to talk about the good points of 
the bill. After considering the effects 
of such a fight on the floor of the 
House and after I had talked with 
Mr. Madden, Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and with Mr. 
Butler, Chairman, and with Mr. Vin. 
son, the ranking Democratic member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House, all of whom agreed that the 
two committees must be consistent in 
this matter, my original suggestion 
of a joint subcommittee was accepted. 
| appointed a subcommittee from our 
committee and they appointed one 
from the Naval Affairs Committee and 
this joint subcommittee worked out 
what we called the MceSwain-Vinson 
amendment. This amendment was ac- 
ceptable not only to the Naval Affairs 
Committee and to the Military Affairs 
Committee, but also to the War and 
Navy Departments and to the aircraft 
manufacturers themselves, 


After we had decided to send the 
matter of competitive bidding to this 
joint subcommittee, we voted out the 
Air Corps bill by a vote of 21 to 0. In 
other words, in a few short weeks after 
having killed everything and agreed 
on nothing, we were so able to compro- 
mise our differences that we actually 
reported out a bill unanimously, and 
this bill was not only satisfactory to 
us, but satisfactory to the Air Service, 
and satisfactory to other officers in 
the War Department who did not 
agree with the views of the Air Ser- 


$$ 


vice, and also satisfactory to the air. 
craft manufacturers. 


Then it became necessary to write 
the report. Major Hammond, Major 
Wilby, Major Dargue, Mr. Sedgwick, 
the clerk of our committee, and my. 
self spent all one afternoon writing 
it. After thinking the matter over 
that night, I came down to the office 
next morning and told the gentlemen 
I had changed my mind about the re. 
port, that I did not think it was com 
plete enough, that I did not think 
men who had not spent the amount of 
time on Air Service matters that we 
had would be able to read our report 
and understand what it was all about, 
that I thought we should so write the 
report that a man would not even need 
to look at the Air Corps bill, that 
simply from reading our report he 
would know what the old law was. 
what changes we had made, and the 
reasons why we had made the changes. 
So we re-vamped the whole report. 
Here it is and it contains 168 pages. 
It illustrates the amount of time a 
committee often spends in writing a 
report. For instance, I will take Sec. 
tion 2: First, we put in the law as it 
originally was in Section 13-A of the 
National Defense Act, then we put in 
the law as it had been amended, and 
then we put in the proposed law. And 
for every change in the old law pre 
posed in the new law we put in a full 
statement of the reasons for the 
change—and as supporting evidence 
for these changes we included such 
things as extracts from our report \ 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, what Get 
eral Harbord had to say regarding 
that matter before the Morrow Board, 
what General Patrick had to say, que* 
tions asked General Patrick and Get 
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py in our committee hear- 


eral ( ‘0 ; 


ings, questions asked by the Senate 


Military Affairs Committee of Gen- 
eral Patrick, and so on for every sec- 
tion of the pill. We did that with 
every change that was made in every 
section of the bill. Then we included 
under the heading of General Refer- 
ences such documents as “Functions 
of the Army and Navy,” “The Aireraft 


Policy,” “Agencies for Cooperation,” 
“Functions of the Air Service,” “Re- 
port of the President’s Aireraft 


joard,”’ “Findings of the Lampert 
“The cost of the bill, 
including a letter from Mr. Madden 
to the Secretary of War asking for 
an estimate of the cost, and the Seere- 
tary’s reply,’ “The Army Pay Sched- 
ule,” “Cost of the Five Year Program 
Year by Year.” The whole thing con- 


Committee,” 


tained 168 pages. 


Then we were ready to go out on 
the floor of the House. There are 435 
members in Congress and if you think 
you have trouble with a committee 
here, you should have charge of a bill 
before 435 men sitting as a single 
committee of the whole House. We 
decided we should be prepared for 
I took every section of 
that bill and took three or four or 
five men, sometimes six or seven, de- 
pending on the importance of the sec- 
tion, and said to them: “I want you to 
lake care of this particular part and 
to study it.’ We did that all the way 
through the bill and finally we were 
ready for every imaginable question 
that might be asked. We kept Major 


everything. 


Hammond, Major Wilby and Major 
Dargue and everybody down in the 
artment busy getting us data 


On questions we thought might be 
asked 


Wa r ] } 


We were ready for every im- 


aginable question that could be asked 
by anybody, even General Mitchell. | 
had gone over the matter with General 
Mitchell and with Mr. La Guardia and 
asked them if there was any matter 
not covered in our report that might 
be questioned on the floor. 

Then we got our day in court on 
Wednesday, and then we prayed. We 
were ready but were hoping that the 
members of the House, by reading 
our report of the bill, would think 
that we had done a good job and not 
ask too many questions, and we were 
lucky. The bill passed the House in 
about thirty-five or forty minutes, 
which included some time spent on 
general debate. There were very few 
questions asked. There were only 
three amendments made to the bill. 
One was by Mr. La Guardia, which | 
had told him in advance that the com. 
mittee would accept. There were two 
other amendments which had been 
sent to us by the War Department at 
the last minute because of a fear that 
certain language we had in the bill 
would not be quite clear enough. 
While we were ready, we were very 
thankful they did not spend more time 
on the bill because we had a good 
many other War Department bills 
that we were anxious to get through 
on that day, and the balance of the 
time we used to put through those 
other bills. 


After passing the House, the bill 
went to the Senate. The Senate Mili- 
tary Committee had a hearing on our 
bill. The Secretary of War, General 
Patrick and General Conner were 
heard. The meeting was an executive 
session. When the bill was reported 
out by the Senate Military Committee, 
I told Senator Wadsworth I did not 
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recognize anything about it except the 
name and number. They had cut our 
bill to vieces. 

They have a different system in the 
Senate than we have in the House. In 
the Senate they practically take the 
word of the committee and ask very 
few questions. That seldom happens 
in the House. The fact that a man is 
chairman of the committee or that a 
committee reports out the bill makes 
little difference to the average mem- 
ber of the House. He usually has his 
own ideas, and he is full of questions. 
But generally in the Senate they take 
the word of the chairman and spend 
very little time considering the propo- 
sition, for the reason that the Senators 
can be and are on other committees 
and do not have the time that we do in 
the House to look into things as care- 
fully, and they feel they must trust the 
committee. 

There were attempts made by Sena- 
tors on the floor to amend the bill as 
reported out by the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, but all these at- 
tempts were unsuccessful. 

When Senator Wadsworth came 
over to see me about a conference on 
the Air Service bill, I told him we 
would go to conference but there was 
not much to talk over because there 
was not much left of our bill except 
Mr. Morin’s name and the number 
of it. I will give you a few of the 
changes they made in our bill, to show 
you the difficulties we had when we 
went into conference. In our bill we 
provided that the Chief of the Air 
Corps should be a flier; the Senate 
amended it so he would have to be a 
flier in time of peace—in time of war 
he could be an officer of any branch. 
In our bill we provided that two of the 


brigadier generals should be fliers: 
in their bill they provided they should 
be fliers in time of peace—in time of 
war they could be officers of any 
branch. We provided that 90 per cent, 
of the officers below brigadier general 
should be fliers; they amended it so 
that 90 per cent. of the officers below 
brigadier general should be fliers jy 
time of peace, but in time of war they 
did not have any percentage that had 
to be fliers. We provided that, when 
officers were transferred from other 
branches of the service to the Air 
Corps, they should not only attempt 
to fly but if they did not learn to fly, 
they could not be commissioned in the 
Air Corps; that was changed by the 
Senate. We provided that the Air 
Corps should be represented on the 
General Staff; they eliminated that. 
We provided that the Chief of Air 
Corps should be appointed from the 
Air Corps, not from any other branch 
of the service. We provided that fly. 
ing officers had to be real fliers; that 
was eliminated. Those were only 4 
few of the differences between the Sen- 
ate and House Committees. 


We went into conference. The Sen 
ate generally has five conferees, the 
House generally has three. As acting 
chairman of the committee, I have 
always been chairman of the House 
conferees. While the Speaker is sup 
posed to name the conferees, and he 
does name them so far as the record 
of the House is concerned, he always 
announces as the conferees the names 
of the members given him by the com 
mittee chairman. A conference com 
mittee is not an easy job, especially 
where the House committee had the 
views we had on the Air Corps and 
where our bill was so much changed 
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Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. To go into conference a man 
ust have plenty of time to sit around, 
be must not lose his temper—at least 
<o far as anyone can see—and he must 
be pretty well posted upon everything ; 
he must know just as much, and if pos- 
sible more, about the matters under 
Jiseussion than the other side. We 
were in conference about ten days and 
at the end of the ten days we had 
unanimously agreed upon a conference 
report. We had not only adjusted 
all of those differences I read to you, 
but many others also. We had also 
taken out the Senate language on com- 
petitive bidding and substituted for 
it the MeSwain-Vinson amendment to 
which | referred awhile ago. And be- 
cause the Naval Affairs Committees of 
the House and Senate had agreed in 
conference upon a five year program 
for the Navy but had not taken care 
of the purchase of airplanes for the 
Navy, we modified the MeSwain-Vin- 
son amendment so that it ineluded 
the Navy as well as the Army. In our 
conference report we also included 
some other things affecting the Navy. 
The reason the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees had not taken care of these things 
was that when those committees were 
in conference it was thought Congress 
would adjourn in a few days and they 
iurried with their conference report 
ind did not attend to some of the 
things they should have. When it was 
found we would not adjourn, the only 
way the Naval Affairs Committees 
could get legislation regarding these 
things was to get them in our Dill. 


by the 


The Air Corps bill as passed by the 
conference was a better bill than 
either the House or Senate bill had 
heen. VV 


« are willing to admit that 





and the Senate is willing to admit it. 
We had had about ten days, morning 
and afternoon, to adjust all the differ- 
ences between the two Houses. 


THE ARMY HOUSING PROGRAM 


I want to tell you a little about the 
Army Housing Program. I know a 
good deal about the Housing Bill be- 
cause it so happens that I am chair- 
man of that subcommittee. I do not 
know whether you gentlemen know the 
history of the so-called Housing Bill 
or not. A few years ago there was a 
subcommittee appointed to go over 
all the Army posts and see what posts 
were no longer needed for national 
defense. The subcommittee made the 
investigation, had several hearings be. 
fore a Joint Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate and House Military Affairs Com- 
mittees, and finally made recommenda- 
tions. A bill was introduced which 
provided for the sale of a good many 
of the Army posts no longer needed 
by the War BPepartment. A little 
later it was suggested by the War De- 
partment that the money received 
from the sale of the Army posts ought 
to go into a special fund, known as 
the Military Post Construction Fund, 
and should be used by the Army for 
the construction of new quarters for 
the Army. 


The bill came to our committee and 
in looking it over we found the lan. 
guage might be construed to authorize 
the War Department to go directly tc 
the Appropriation Committee for au- 
thority to spend the money in the Mili- 
tary Post Construction Fund, thereby 
cutting the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee completely out of the picture so 
far as Army Housing is concerned. 
We decided right there that a ques- 
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tion of that nature is one for the Mili- 
tary Committee to decide and not for 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
bill was amended to make that point 
clear, and passed in that form. No 
money for housing can be appropri- 
ated until an Army Housing Author- 
ization Bill has been considered by the 
Military Affairs Committees and has 
received the approval of Congress. In 
other words, in developing the Army 
Housing Program, the War Depart- 
ment works first with the Military 
Affairs Committee to get the author- 
izations for specific housing projects 
and then with the Appropriations 
Committee to get the actual money. 


In deciding about how much money 
we will spend on housing for any par- 
ticular year, I first go down to the 
Director of the Budget to see how 
much money we can actually get. Our 
committee is opposed to authorizing 
any more construction in one year 
than we are going to get the money 
for. We always want to know where 
the money is going to be spent and 
what it is going to be spent on. If 
we were to pass an authorization bill 
carrying $11,000,000 for construction, 
and we could get from the Budget and 
the Appropriations Committee only 
$6,000,000 for that year, that would 
mean the War Department would have 
the allocating of everything up to the 
$6,000,000 and their idea might be that 
the $6,000 000 should be spent at some 
place or on some branch which was 
contrary to the views of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, leaving 
other places and branches included in 
the $11,000,000 program outside the 
money. So we have always insisted 
we would authorize only the exact 
amount of construction that we can 


i 


get money for from the Director o 
the Budget and from the A ppropria. 
tions Committee. 

During the last Congress there was 
authorized over $20,000,000 for Army 
housing. On that we were lucky be 
cause there has not been, so far as 
I can remember, a single vote cast 
against any of the three Army housing 
bills that passed the House. My im 
pression is that we had a little debate 
on the first bill but no debate on the 
second or third. I am hoping the Mili 
tary Affairs Committee will have the 
same standing in the House in the 
next session as it did in the last; if 
it does, we will attempt to put through 
another $20,000 000. 


LEGISLATION DURING COMING SESSION 


I want to talk to you about the bills 
that may come up at the next session 
of Congress. Among the bills that 
passed the Senate at the last session 
was the so-called Wadsworth bill on 
Army Promotion. That bill was not 
considered by our committee. The 
Secretary of War asked me if we could 
consider it and I told him our commit- 
tee was not going to consider that 
bill at the last session. Since I have 
been Acting Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, I have 
never gone on the floor with any bil! 
on which the committee was not unan 
imous. I have not taken and will 
not take charge of any bill, except two 
that I will mention later, on the floor 
of the House where there would be 
any controversy on the floor betwee! 
members of the committee. So far 
we have been lucky because there has 
not been a single bill on the floor that 
the committee has not supported wnat 
imously on the floor. I have «lways 
taken the attitude, as Acting (hair- 
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man, that no bill is going out of our 
committee unless it has been well con- 
sidered. 

We did not have time to consider 


the Wadsworth bill and I was not 
going to take the Senate’s word for it, 
cay it was a good bill and report it 
pe Personally, I am-not sure that 
there is any necessity for change in 
the promotion. I am willing to be con- 
vinced, but I am not sure that we 
would be doing members of the Army 
a favor if we were to pass the Wads- 


worth bill. Our committee does not 
want to do anything that is going to 
be unjust to the men in the Army. 
Personally, I am not going to vote or 


report out a bill for promotion or re- 
tirement which means that a single 
oflicer in the Army who is competent 
can be thrown out of the Army, For 
that reason, | want to be absolutely 
sure that any legislation for retire- 
went that comes before our commit- 
ice is one that is not going to be unfair 


io even one officer, to say nothing of 
several thousand officers. If there is 
any oflicer who is incompetent, there is 
legislation to take care of him if the 


War Department wants to use it— 
that is the Class B Board, which seems 
io be seldom used effectively. 


While | was opposed to our commit- 
lee considering that matter, I am not 
opposed at any time to the War De- 
partment considering any proposition 
upon which they disagree with our 
committee, and for that reason, while 
lam not in favor of any change in 
the promotion or retirement system 
until im convineed it is going to 
benefit the officers of the Army, I made 
4 recommendation to General Sum- 
meral] regarding this matter. I do 
ot Know whether you gentlemen have 





read the letter I wrote to General 
Summerall on March 24 and his reply 
of March 25, but if not I would sug- 
gest that you do so. I am going to 
read that part which I wrote to Gen 
eral Summerall on retirement, and 
when I wrote it, it was not because I 
personally favored the Wadsworth 
bill or any other bill on that subject 
(and no bill will come out of our com- 
mittee, as far as I am concerned, that 
works any injustice to even one 
officer) but we are not opposed, and 
in fact we favor the War Department, 
considering any proposition that they 
think good for the Army. I sugges- 
ted: “If anything is to be accom- 
plished on the subject of promotion and 
retirement, I am convinced this prob- 
lem should be studied by officers awa: 
from Washington (by that I did not 
mean you gentlemen of the War Col 
lege, because I was particularly inter- 
ested that you should have a chance to 
study it, but I had not thought about 
it being studied down here; I saw 
the War Department officials and told 
them I thought you gentlemen, who 
were away from your posts, should 
consider the matter just the same as 
those back in the corps areas) repre- 
senting all the various groups in the 
Army, including Spanish War officers, 
World War officers, officers appointed 
from the ranks, from civil life and 
from West Point and those appointed 
since 1920 who are below the hump, 
and that the recommendations submit- 
ted to Congress should be those of 
general officers, representing as far 
as possible the above groups, who will 
not be affected by the promotion sys- 
tem. In my opinion these final recom- 
mendations should, before submission 
to Congress, be coordinated with the 
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Navy, the Director of the Budget, or 
some other official representing the 
Commander-in-Chief.” General Sum- 
merall wrote: “With reference to 
promotion and retirement, instruc- 
tions have gone to Corps Area Com- 
manders and Commandants of the 
schools, to have studies made on these 
subjects of all the categories named 
in your letter. When these are re- 
ceived, I shall hope to have a board 
of general officers assembled in Wash- 
ington to study them and make final 
recommendations to the War Depart- 
ment. These officers will also be 
available to appear before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. Instructions 
are to be given to cooperate with the 
Navy and I shall extend it to the 
Bureau of the Budget.” If those men 
can agree on a program, we will be 
glad to give them a hearing before our 
committee. We want to listen to 
everything they have to say; we want 
that board to understand that when 
there is a hearing they themselves 
are the witnesses. We do not want 
anybody who has helped them, and 
who will be affected by the legislation 
to appear before our committee with 
them. We are going to give them all 
possible hearings, we want their 
views and if any solution can be 
worked out that is going to benefit the 
Army and the morale of the Army, we 
will be glad to consider it, but if in 
our opinion it is a bill that is going 
to take five hundred or a thousand, or 
two thousand officers or even one good 
officer in the Army and put him out 
of it against his will, or put him in a 
position so that he can be legislated 
out of it, so far as I am concerned, 
there is not going to be any bill. 


In addition, we are going to have 


it 


Muscle Shoals with us, as usual. [ have 
been on Muscle Shoals since 1923, 4, 
{ was on the Air Service from 1919 ty 
1926, I still have several years mor 
to serve on the Military Affairs Com. 
mittee before—according to what hap. 
pened to the Air Corps Bill—Musele 
Shoals will pass. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 

I have always been in favor of pri 
vate ownership and operation of 
Muscle Shoals. The last session of 
Congress I sat there as chairman of 
that subcommittee sometimes from 
10 in the morning until 12 at night 
and more than any other thing I think 
that was responsible for a break-down 
[ had; we had five weeks of Muscle 
Shoals. Having been on Muscle 
Shoals since 1923, I am convinced in 
my Own mind that there is not any 
body who puts in a bid for Muscle 
Shoals who wants anything except 
power. I am about convinced that all 
the language regarding fertilizer, is 
fertilizer. In 1916, when we passed 
the National Defense Act, Congress 
in its wisdom decided that Muscle 
Shoals should be used for fertilizer in 
time of peace and ammunition in time 
of war, and that is what we want 
now. We were willing to give and 
have been willing to give, and are now 
willing to give a good substantia! sub- 
sidy to anybody who goes down there 
and manufactures fertilizer. 1 think 
we had that guarantee in the Ford 
offer. He was bound not only to manu 
facture fertilizer but also to get rid of 
it, and we had his entire personal for 
tune back of the offer. While we hear 
a good deal of the fact that that con 
tract was drawn up by an attorney of 
Mr. Ford, the truth is that no attorney 
representing Mr. Ford ever saw that 
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contract until he had withdrawn his 
offer. The gentleman that represented 
\(r. Ford was Mr. Mayo, his chief engi- 
jeer, The contract was drawn up by 
the Judge Advocate General’s office 
apd if any joker was put in it, it was 
put in by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
| don’t think there was 
any joker in it. I think that contract 
was drawn up so that Henry Ford 
was bound for a few hundred years to 
manufacture 2,000,000 tons of fertil- 
iver. He withdrew his offer and we 
have never been able to get him to 
renew it because since that time his 
attorneys have looked it over. And 
we have never been able to get any- 
body else, even those who said Ford 
to make billions out of 
that contract; although we have of- 
fered them the same contract, we have 
not been able to get their signature. 
We are willing to give a bond sub- 
sidy to anybody who will go down 
there and operate that plant. I am 
uot so much interested in fertilizer 
and not at all in power—I am inter- 
ested in National Defense and am 
willing to pay a good substantial pre- 
nium to anybody who will go down 
there and manufaeture fertilizer in 
time of peace if the plant can be used 
lor alumunition in time of war, but I 
want to be sure we get something be- 
sides a promise. So far we have never 
been able to get anybody to agree to 
the language by which, if they cease 
doing the things for which we give 
them a subsidy, the subsidy will stop. 
They say we must trust them, but if 
our committee was willing to trust 
them, there are four hundred members 
out on the floor who would not trust 


eral’s office. 


was going 


them and T am never going to put my- 
self in 


' position where our com- 


mittee will be discredited in the 
eyes of the membership of the House. 

While I am not in favor of Govern- 
ment operation, I am fully resolved 
to go that far if necessary. A resolu- 
tion was drawn up by our subcommit- 
tee that was adopted unanimously by 
the full committee at the last session, 
to the effect that anybody in the future 
must provide for a forfeiture in case 
they do not manufacture fertilizer. 
They must either operate plant No. 2 
or build a plant nearby. We have 
served notice on everybody that in 
case we do not receive a good offer 
by the first of next December, we are 
seriously going to consider a proposi- 
tion for the Government itself operat- 
ing Muscle Shoals. It is either that or 
letting the water go over the dam, or a 
case of turning over a valuable asset 
to somebody and getting nothing in 
return. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Another proposition that is going 
to come up at the next session will be 
the Department of National Defense. 
We were licked on that last time by 
a vote of 11 to 10. Those of us who 
advocate that may be licked this time. 
I was in favor of unified Air Service. 
The more F studied it, the more con- 
vinced I was that I had not gone far 
enough. At the next session of Con- 
gress we may be defeated. If we are 
licked we will try anything else that, 
in our opinion, will help improve the 
National Defense. I have no feeling 
against the Army or the Navy, I am 
only interested in National Defense, 
not in one branch of the service more 
than the other. Every time a Lind- 
bergh goes to France or a Chamber- 
lain to Germany, or more especially if 
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a Briton, an Italian, a Frenchman, or 
a German comes over here, it brings 
the Department of National Defense 
that much nearer. I am not a prophet 
or the son of a prophet, but I will 
make a prediction that inside of four 
years we will have a Department of 
National Defense, but during that 
time or at any time a pet theory of 
mine cannot go through, I am always 
willing to join with the others to put 
through what is the next best thing. 
I will never compromise on a matter 
of principle, but since I have been Act- 
ing Chairman of the committee I have 
taken charge of bills on the floor and 
actually put them through, that per- 
sonally I have voted against. But I 
have taken the view that as Acting 
Chairman, after we have voted, unless 
it is a matter of principle, it is my 
duty to put through the views of the 
majority. And right here I want to 
add that in our committee politics is 
not discussed. We are not Republi- 
cans or Democrats, but only member 
of Congress trying to do the best thing 
we can for the country in matters of 
National Defense. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


I want to say one more thing about 
“Calendar Wednesday.” ‘Lo illustrate 
how carefully our committee considers 
legislation, we put through on one 
Wednesday, 21 bills in 35 minutes and 
there was not a single question asked 
on one of those 21 bills. Anyone of 
the 435 on the floor of the House could 
have blocked any or all of those bills 
by simply saying “I object,’ because 
in each case, as Acting Chairman, I 
had to say, “Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that HR—-— be consid- 
ered in the House as committee of the 


—— 


whole.” All that was necessary was 
for one man of the 435 to say, “T ob. 
ject” and that was the end of the bill 
We were ready for every emergency. 
We had decided in committee as 
what bills we would put on the wnap 
imous consent calendar. As acting 
chairman, I was put in charge of the 
bills, to bring them up in any order 
I wanted. What you see here (ex. 
hibit) is what was furnished ever 
member of the committee—the first 
page is an index showing the numbe 
of the bill and the title; in here we 
put the first bill, then our report on it, 
then a memorandum containing all the 
information that occurred to us tha 
had not been covered in the report so 
as to cover any questions that might 
be asked, and so on for each of the 21 
bills. Then two or three members 
of the committee were designated to 
look after each bill. We were ready 
for any questions that might be asked, 
hoping they would not be asked be 
cause asking questions and answering 
them takes time and we were anxious 
to get the bills through. We were 
lucky, there was not a question asked 
on any one of those 21 bills and we 
put them through in 35 minutes. We 
believed in preparedness and were 
ready, but again prayed that the 
House would take our judgment on 
the bills and not ask us too man) 
questions. 


WHAT CONGRESS EXPECTS OF THE ARMY 

AND WHAT THE ARMY MAY EXPECT 

FROM CONGRESS 

I am going to say a few words 0" 
what the House Military Affairs Com 
mittee expects of the military estab 
lishment and what the military © 
tablishment may expect from Col 
gress. 
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-ays taken the view that 


I have 
1am not an Assistant Secretary of 


War and our committee believes that 
we are nol working for the War De- 
partment but that, on the contrary, 
the War Department is working for 
ys as representatives of the American 
people who foot the bills. We believe 
the civil authority must always be 
superior to that of the military au- 
thority. 

We believe it is the duty of the mili- 
tary establishment to study every 
problem that, in their opinion, is 
necessary for the National Defense. 
We believe that it is our duty to study 
every matter of National Defense. We 
believe, after the War Department has 
studied matters of National Defense, 
it is their duty to come before us and 
express their views. We believe, how- 
ever, that after we have heard the 
War Department, heard their views 
and asked them questions, it is our 
duty to accept them, amend them, or 
reject them, and after we have decided, 
it is the duty of the War Department 
(o accept the findings of the commit- 
tee as representing Congress and the 
people and carry out, as good soldiers, 
the legislation we have passed. 


We believe it is the duty of the War 
Department to study every single 
thing that in their opinion is for the 
benefit of the enlisted men and for 
the officers and 
officers 

Inake res 


lieve it 


non-commissioned 
ve believe it is their duty to 
ommendations to us. We be- 
+ our duty, as members of 
uittee, also to study condi- 
‘le soldiers and officers. We 
owever, that after the War 
ut has expressed its views 
ts of promotion and retire 
everything affecting the per- 


the con 
tions of 
believe, 
Depart: 
on matt 


ment ay 


sonnel of the Army, it is up to us to 
decide what shall be done. 


We believe it is the duty of the War 
Department to come before us and ex- 
press their views on legislation, even 
if they know the views they are ex- 
pressing are contrary to the views held 
by our committee. Even after we have 
reported a bill out and it has passed 
the House and gone to the Senate, 
we think the War Department has a 
right to go before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee and express their 
views. We ‘do not believe, however, 
that after a bill has passed the House 
that the military establishment has 
any right to instruct officers to lobby 
against it. I do not consider appear- 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee as lobbying, but we do not 
believe the military establishment has 
any right to use a single dollar of 
money in propaganda against us, be- 
cause Congress furnishes the money 
and Congress represents the people. I 
do not believe anybody in the War De- 
partment in the future will do that, 
but if it should so happen we were to 
find any money for propaganda used 
against us in any way—whether paid 
for in time of men or in actual money 
—I mean after the House has passed 
the legislation—we would call the 
guilty party before us and if necessary 
would introduce legislation that would 
prevent it in the future. 


We believe that when an officer 
comes before us, he should have given 
the matter sufficient study so that we 
can tell by his reading a paper—we 
would prefer that he have sufficient 
time so that he will not have to read 
a paper—but we want to feel that the 
paper has been prepared by him and 
expresses his view. We are not inter- 
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ested in a paper that has been pre- 
pared for an officer by somebody else. 
We want the officer’s own views and 
we want him to know enough about 
the subject so that after he has fin- 
ished his paper, we can tell by asking 
him questions that he knows what is 
in it. Very often there come before 
our committee men representing the 
military establishment and men on the 
outside, who, after we had asked 
them a few questions, we knew had 
nothing to do with drawing up the 
papers that they presented. You gen- 
tlemen can readily understand that 
that is not a thing we want; we want 
to know that the man himself knows 
what he is talking about. We do not 
want any views purporting to give the 
views of some foreign military body or 
some foreign authority or some foreign 
political body unless they give it all. 
A deliberate untruth is no worse than 
allowing some one to imagine an un- 
truth, or telling just that part of the 
truth that will bolster up one’s case. 


We see nothing wrong in any officer 
who disagrees with the views of his 
superior officer on the matter of Na- 
tional Defense, coming before our com- 
mittee and expressing his views. There 
is no way that we ean pass legislation 
for the National Defense unless we 
know all the facts; we do not consider 
a man as disloyal to the military es- 
tablishment if he can give us some- 
thing good for the National Defense. 
We consider him disloyal to his coun- 
try if he has information that will 
help us provide legislation, and con- 
ceals it from us. We expect any 
officer who disagrees with the views of 
his superior officer on the matter of 
retirement of promotion or anything 
else that affects the morale of the 
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Army, to come before us, either jp 
executive session or in Open session, 
and express his views. We beliey 
that, if an officer has been delegated 
to express the views of the War De 
partment and he cares to tell ug his 
own personal views, he has a right to 
do so. We do not believe any officer 
should be punished for expressing his 
views to us. In fact, I might say as 
one member of the committee, and | 
think I express the views of the great 
majority of the committee, that if we 
were to find that anybody in the mili- 
tary establishment was being punished 
for having expressed his views to us 
we would see to it that the officer who 
was responsible for the punishment 
should himself be punished. We be 
lieve we are entitled to all the infor. 
mation in the hands of the military 
establishment, even if that informa- 
tion is contrary to the views held by 
the heads of the military establish. 
ment. For instance, if the War De 
partment is studying the matter of 
promotion and retirement and there 
is information in the War Department 
contrary to that held by the heads of 
the Department, we are entitled to 
that. We believe if General Ely and 
you gentlemen down here study the 
matter of promotion and retirement, 
National Defense or any other proposi- 
tion and the majority report favors 
the views of the head of the War De 
partment, we are entitled to that, 
if there are minority views, held by 
other gentlemen who have given the 
matter just as careful study, contrary 
to the views held by the majority, we 
are entitled to them if we wish them. 





We expect the military establish 
ment to come to us when their reserve 
ammunition is getting low. We & 
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inilitary establishment to 
come before us on anything else that 
ic necessary for the National Defense 
or the good of the country, even if 
they have called it to the attention of 
other committees or other gentlemen 
in the Government and been denied. 
We think it is their duty to do that 
even if by so doing one loses his official 
head. What is the loss of one’s official 
head if by that he has called the at- 
tention of the Congress to something 
that is necessary for the National De- 
fense and Congress has been put in a 
position to remedy the matter? Per- 
sonally, I do not figure a man is going 
io lose his head; if he does, it is worth 
it. 


pect the 


We believe the military establish- 
ment should send us no bills that have 
not been well considered. I stated 
what happened regarding the recom- 
mendations of the Morrow Board. 

We expect that the military estab- 
lishment will keep up to date on the 
matter of National Defense. If they 
find that some new weapon of war has 
upset their theories or plans, they 
should be quick to recommend the 
adoption of other plans and methods. 
lt never bothers me to admit that be- 
cause of additional evidence or infor- 
mation, | have changed my mind. I 
am always trying to get new informa- 
tion, as are the other members of the 
committee. It does not hurt a man 
'o Say he has changed his mind be- 
cause of additional information or 
evidence 


We expect the head of the military 
establishment to ask the Director of 
the Budget and Congress for sufficient 
money to carry on the activities of his 
department or branch of the service. 
The military establishment or any 


branch of the service has done its duty 
when it has made the request to Con- 
gress. It is for Congress to decide 
how far a certain piece of legislation 
or a Department can go; it is not for 
any one in the service to decide that 
the activities must be carried on if 
Congress has decided they do not care 
to go that far. Congress does not 
want any individuals or corporation 
to pay part of the running expenses 
of this Government. We want no 
officer to put himself or his branch 
of the service under any obligation not 
specifically contemplated by Congress, 
by accepting assistance from anyone 
to run his’ particular office or brancl 
of the service. 


What should the military establish- 
ment expect from us who are members 
of the House Military Affairs Com. 
mittee? You have a right to expect 
that we shall seriously consider every 
matter brought to us by the military 
establishment. We do that. There 
is no man in the Army—Secretary of 
War, Chief of Staff, or anybody else— 
who spends more time on Army mat 
ters than I do, and that also applies 
to other members of the committee. 
One reason is that the Military Affairs 
Committee is the only committee we 
are on. There practically is not a bill 
—unless it is a private bill, sent by 
the War Department or introduced by 
any member—that I do not study care- 
fully. If by chance some bill is tied 
up in the subcommittee which should 
be reported to the full committee, | 
take steps to get it out. I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee his reasons 
for not reporting it out, I try to know 
the details of that bill myself and I 
suggest to him that we ask the War 
Department to. send us representatives 
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who are posted on that particular bill 
so as to give us more information. 
That part is not done by other mem- 
bers of the committee, because they 
are not acting chairmen. If they had 
that responsibility, I am sure they 
would do the same thin~ , 


You ha 
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committee 
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You have a 

grievance you 

ing from us i 

will be correc 

mittee can « 

feeling of rese 

the part of ow 

military estab 

opposite. We tidve no feeling of re- 
sentment against any Officials in the 
War Department. We want to see, 
as members of the committee, that the 
Army gets a square deal, and of 
course, we expect a square deal from 
the Army and from its officials. I 
have no reason for believing that the 
present policy of the War Department 
is not that way. 


In conclusion, the American Gov- 
ernment is one great corporation with 


a 


more than 100,000,000 stockholders 
It is governed by a president of the 
corporation, assisted by a large boa 
of directors. All of these offici 
elected by the stockholders 
for, directly roen== 





— aortas BYU 
11 each one does this, the corporation 


is a great success; if they do not, then 
the corporation is a dismal failure and 
one that will be put out of business by 


The executive commit 
tee of which I am a member wants 
work with all other branches of the 
corporation. We know all you gent!’ 
men and the branch to which you be 
long feel the same way and will work 
harmoniously with us and wit! the 
other branches and other executive 
committees of the corporation. 


a competitor. 
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allel to Etrayes Ridge; but west of it 
the lines branched off in a northwest- 
erly direction, making a re-entrant in 
our lines 
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i our division received orders 
‘0 take Etrayes Ridge it could move 


from either side of the re-entrant and 
advance toward either the north or 
the east. Because of the tactical ad- 
Vantag 


the decision was to attack 
ie east—our former advance 
uortherly—and offer the en- 


towal 


had 1h 


westerly 

Reine and 

i the Ravin 

of Bultry 
Bois—Bois de la Montagne. (See 
sketch.) 

The 10ist Infantry, 26th Division, 
was to attack from the position shown 
on the sketch, turning east of north. 
Six hundred meters northwest of it 
the 1st Battalion, 113th Infantry, was 
to attack from the western edge of 
Bultry Woods, working due east. This 
left a triangular section between the 
113th and the 10ist Infantry which 
was not covered, and the Germans in 
this sector were to be cut off by the 
joining of the battalions of the two 


or has also made a few changes In wording and arrangement. 
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who are posted on that particular bill 
so as to give us more information. 
That part is not done by other mem- 
bers of the committee, because they 
are not acting chairmen. If they had 
that responsibility, I am sure they 
would do the same thing. 


You have a right to expect * 
when the military establishment pro- 
poses something to us for the good of 
the Army, that we consider it as made 
in good faith and that we will so act. 
You have a right to expect that our 
committee will do everything to see 
that every man in the Army receives 
a square deal and that every officer 
and non-commissioned officer in the 
Army receives a square deal. You 
have a right to expect that every man 
in the Army will be well dressed and 
well fed. You have a right to expect 
that every man and every officer and 
non-commissioned officer and his fam- 
ily shall be well housed. 


You have a right to believe that any 
grievance you have will receive a hear- 
ing from us and that every injustice 
will be corrected, so far as our com- 
mittee can correct it. There is no 
feeling of resentment or prejudice on 
the part of our committee against the 
military establishment. Exactly the 
opposite. We have no feeling of re- 
sentment against any officials in the 
War Department. We want to see, 
as members of the committee, that the 
Army gets a square deal, and of 
course, we expect a square deal from 
the Army and from its officials. I 
have no reason for believing that the 
present policy of the War Department 
is not that way. 


In conclusion, the American Gov- 
ernment is one great corporation with 


i 


more than 100,000,000 stockholders 
It is governed by a president of the 
corporation, assisted by a large board 
of directors. All of these officials aro 
elected by the stockholders and there. 
for, directly responsible to the stock. 
holders: The board of directors have 
., 2ointed certain executive commit. 
tees to look after certain matters. (One 
of the executive committees is the 
House Military Affairs Committee. |; 
is our duty to look after all matters 
of National Defense of the corpora- 
tion. One branch of the corporation 
looks after all matters pertaining to 
land defense and it is this branch that 
our executive committee supervises. 
It is necessary, therefore, for this de 
partment to keep our executive com 
mittee fully advised of anything that 
in their opinion is necessary to eff. 
ciently run their branch of the corpora 
tion. It is necessary for this corpora 
tion to keep as fully up to date as any 
other corporation and therefore must 
require that all branches of the cor. 
poration study the modern methods 
and try to put those modern methods 
in operation. In order for a corpora 
tion to operate successfully, it is neces 
sary for all branches and committees 
to work together for the common good. 
If each one does this, the corporation 
is a great success; if they do not, then 
the corporation is a dismal failure and 
one that will be put out of business by 
a competitor. The executive commit 
tee of which [ am a member wants te 
work with all other branches of the 
corporation. We know all you gent! 
men and the branch to which you be 
long feel the same way and will work 
harmoniously with us and wil! the 
other branches and other executive 
committees of the corporation. 











Capture of Etrayes Ridge 


A Machine Gun Study 


Ity Brigadier General L. 8. Upron and U. 8. Senator Mittarp E. Typines 


Shortly before his deat%, General ~ton 


prepared the text for this article and sub- 


pitted it to me for elaboration and such corrections as I might feel were proper. While 


| was engaged in elaborating it, Genera 

. . 2*4 
wrote it. except for a mimor correction ihite.. 
sion*—Millard B. Tydings. 


HE 29th Division captured Etra- 

yes Ridge on October 23, 1918. 
The conditions of the attack gave a 
rare opportunity for a barrage of 
machine gun fire from a flank and 
falling generally parallel to the line 
of the advance, 

Etrayes Ridge is about eight miles 
north of Verdun, on the right side of 
the Meuse River. It is something of 
a sugar loaf in shape, is higher than 
any of the ridges south of it and runs 
inan east and west direction. 

The Infantry of the 29th Division 
had crossed the Meuse on October 10 
and had been pushing its way north- 
ward, being the pivot on which the 
Meuse- Argonne offensive turned. Our 
advance came to a stop on Molleville 
Ridge, parallel to and just south of 
Kirayes Ridge. Between the two 
ridges there was a deep ravine. Our 
front lines ran east and west, par- 
allel to Etrayes Ridge; but west of it 
the lines branched off in a northwest- 
erly direction, making a re-entrant in 
our lines. 

When our division received orders 
‘0 take Etrayes Ridge it could move 
from either side of the reentrant and 
advance toward either the north or 
the east. Because of the tactical ad- 
vantage the decision was to attack 
ie east—our former advance 
northerly—and offer the en- 


towa! 


had bye 


nv aed. I am, therefore, presenting it as he 
2% 98 able to add from data in my posses- 


emy all the surprise possible. If suc- 
cessful, we would wipe out the re- 
entrant in our lines, drive one into 
his, and hold the high ground. 

This attack was to strengthen our 
hold on the high ground we held north 
of Samogneux, preparatory to forcing 
the Germans out of these hills and 
into the open plains to the northeast. 
A few days before the attack the 26th 
Division came into the line and 
formed the contact with the French 
on the right of the 29th Division 
which the 57th Brigade had formerly 
maintained. The line at the time of 
this attack ran approximately from 
the Bois-d’Ormont north around the 
Bois des Chénes, then westerly 
through the Ravin de la Reine and 
then northwesterly through the Ravin 
de Molleville—west edge of Bultry 
Bois—Bois de la Montagne. (See 
sketch.) 

The 101ist Infantry, 26th Division, 
was to attack from the position shown 
on the sketch, turning east of north. 
Six hundred meters northwest of it 
the Ist Battalion, 113th Infantry, was 
to attack from the western edge of 
Bultry Woods, working due east. This 
left a triangular section between the 
113th and the 101st Infantry which 
was not covered, and the Germans in 
this sector were to be cut off by the 
joining of the battalions of the two 


or has also made a few changes in wording and arrangement. 
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regiments on the objective. The 116th 
and 115th Regiments, of the 58th Bri- 
gade, were to advance, as shown on 
the sketch, changing direction so as 
to face north on the objective. The 
110th, 111th and 112th Machine Gun 
Battalions supported the attack from 
the positions shown on the sketch. 

I saw the opportunity offered to 
employ machine gun barrage from 
Molleville Bois hill and directed Major 
Millard E. Tydings to work out the 
details for the employment of an 
interlocking barrage paralleling the 
line of advance. He worked out the 
problem in the following manner: 

Major Tydings’ task was to keep 
his parallel barrage 150 meters in 
advance of the attacking Infantry. 
On the sketch are four black squares, 


A, B, C and D. These represent four 
machine gun batteries of from four 
to six guns each. In front of each 
gun, at a distance of about ten meters, 
he placed a number of stakes in a 


Anghe equals 100 








Chart 1 
circular row. (See A, C, D, E and F, 
Chart 1.) By traversing the gums 
through the angles formed by these 
stakes, each gun gave a width of 100 
meters of beaten zone by 100 meters. 
The beaten zones, as shown on Char' 
2, consisted of four to six interlocking 
zones, one for each gun of a battery, 
which made a continuous zone of fire 
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Interlocking zones 
CS __ See 
— Freen Feur guns 

Chart 2 

before the 113th and 116th Regiments. 
The batteries, A, B, C and D, were 
pproximately 200 meters apart, and 
the guns in each battery were about 
three or four meters apart. 

The problem was one of indirect 
fire. Each battery commander had to 
have his guns well in hand in order 
to control his fire and be sure that 
none of it got into the line of the 
advancing Infantry, but always pre- 
ceded it. Batteries C and D had to 
tire over the heads of the battalion of 
the 10ist Infantry, but at the jump- 
off these troops were at least 75 
meters below Battery D, and the line 
of advance was up a steep hill. The 
l0ist Infantry had to attack up a 
hill approximately 250 feet high, while 
the 115th Infantry attacked on fairly 
level ground, a saddle running gen- 
erally east and west. There was no 
danger at any time to the 101st Infan- 


iry from the overhead fire of Batteries 
C and D. 


The attacking troops fell back from 
their line of departure before H hour 
\o allow the artillery barrage to fall 
on the German front line, which was 
close up. The machine guns took ad- 
vantage of this falling back, and at 5 
minutes before H hour Battery A, of 
four guns, put down its interlocking 


zone just in front of the line of de- 
parture \t H hour each gunner 
swung his gun so that his line of 


sight was direetly over Stake A, Chart 
i. This placed his cone of fire 125 
eters in advanee of the line of the 
llsth Infantry. Batteries B, C and 
D were silent and, except for two 


men ‘at each gun, all were concealed 
under available cover. The artillery 
barrage and the machine gun barrage 
were synchronized to the rate of ad- 
vance of the Infantry, 100 meters in 
10 minutes. Each machine gunner 
traversed slowly and steadily, and 
when at the end of 10 minutes he 
was firing over Stake C, Chart 1, his 
beaten zone had traversed 100 meters 
on the ground and was still 125 meters 
in advance of the Infantry. Each 
gunner continued to traverse from 
Stake © td D in 10 minutes, then to 
Stake E in 10 more minutes, and 
reached Stake F in 40 minutes from 
H houw. When Battery A had com- 
pleted 40 minutes’ firing it ceased and 
Battery B commenced firing until the 
troops reached their intermediate ob- 
jective, where they halted to re-form. 
There was no machine gun firing 
during this halt. It was Battery D’s 
mission to fire if it should be neces- 
sary. Six minutes before the jump- 
off from the intermediate objective 
Battery D concentrated all its fire 
on hill 361, where the German obser- 
vation posts were. At one minute 
before the jump-off it switched its fire 
back on the zone last fired on by Bat- 
tery ©, and then resumed covering 
the advance of the Infantry to the 
final objective. Here its fire was 
halted 100 meters in advance of the 
objective. 

As soon as Battery A completed its 
firing it withdrew. It was followed 
by other batteries in succession as 
they completed their missions. 


An officer in each battery installed 
the guns and aiming stakes, and an- 
other re-checked them. All firing data 
was figured and re-checked the night 
before the attack. 
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The 11ith Machine Gun Battalion 
fired approximately 300,000 rounds of 
ammunition during this attack. None 
of its personnel was killed and but 
few were wounded. The casualties 
were kept so low by the successive 
withdrawal of each battery when 
through firing. 


The 113th Infantry captured about 
50 machine guns in its zone of ad- 
vance. These guns were in brush piles 
and were pointed toward Molleville 
Ravin. None were sited for barrage 
work, but were laid for short range 


ee 


work down the paths through the 
woods. 

The losses of the attacking [nfantry 
of the 29th Division were light. The 
effectiveness of the machine gun bar. 
rage drove the German gunners from 
their pieces and enabled the Infantry 
to advance with slight opposition. Ii 
was a good illustration of the impor. 
tance of fire superiority and of the 
ease of winning a fight when this has 
been established. It proved that the 
flank barrage of machine guns, care. 
fully laid and timed, was a major 
factor of success in this attack. 





An Army Triumph 


The details of the flight to Hawaii fully justify 
the Army’s jubilation over the success of its aviators 


and their plane. 


As Assistant Secretary of War 


Davison says, it was one of the greatest aerial ac- 


complishments. 


Going four degrees off the charted 
course might have meant disaster. 


As it was, Mait- 


land and Hegenberger reached Honolulu with per- 
fect accuracy, even in the rain and darkness that 
obscured them from the view of the welcoming escort 
which sought them in the sky. 


They were not without their troubles. 
was mislaid and they went hungry. 


Their food 
One of their 


motors threatened for a time to become useless. 
The radio navigation beacon signals from San Fran- 
cisco and Hawaii were of small value when their 


radio receiver went out of business. 


They had no 


moon to guide them and had to fly two miles high at 


night to keep their bearings. 


Still, every difficulty 


that they overcame only adds to their triumph and 
in the end may help aviation by pointing out just 
what weaknesses lie in wait for sky voyagers. 


The gallant lieutenants did their job with clocklike 


precision—that is, just as Army men are expected 
to carry out every order.—New York Sun. 











Machine Gunnery 


By Colonel Laurence Hatsreap, 27th Infantry 


Hk machine gun is neither a field 
f piece nor a musket, but it partakes 
{ the properties of both these 
weapons. The calibre of the machine 
gun is such that it uses the Same am- 
munition as the musket; and conse- 
quently the effeet of the machine gun 
on the enemy is identical with that 
produced by a concentration of mus- 
ketry. Like the field piece, the ma- 
chine gun has a fixed mount, and in 
consequence of this it can be handled 
in a similar manner with little per- 
It is further like the field 
that it requires a large 
amount of ammunition. 


of some 0 


sonal error. 


piece in 


In spite of the experiences of the 
World War, wherein machine gunnery 
was utilized to a hitherto unheard of 
degree, the tactics of the machine gun 
is not in a satisfactory situation. So 
far as the defense is concerned, it may 
be said that machine gun tacties, while 
capable of improvement, are much 
clearer and better defined than those 
of the attack. In faet, so far as the 
attack is concerned, we have no def- 
inite doctrine but are inelined to avoid 
the subject by the simple expedient of 
indicating that each problem is to be 
solved on the ground and in its own 
light. This is true of any tactical 

In an attack a battalion 
‘cr nay use his machine gun 
us a unit, or he may split 
up and have a platoon “sup- 

| assault rifle company. In 
the ultimate, whichever method may 
ve one must determine how 
re to be used. The difficul 


problem 
commar 

company 
the San 


port” e; 


he use j 


the gy 
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ties attendant on the solution of this 
problem form the mainspring of ma- 
chine gun tactics in the attack. 

We are confronted by a proposition 
which briefly stated is: shall we in 
the attack place our machine gun 
companies alongside the rifle com- 
panies in such a manner that each 
machine gun company and each rifle 
company will have a lane, or zone in 
which it is to fire and advance; or 
shall we retain them in rear of the rifle 
companies under orders to fire as op- 
portunities present themselves? Ac- 
tually there is no other alternative, 
for the machine guns must be where 
they can fire or they will do no firing 
whatever. The favorite expedient, so 
often observed in maneuvers and war 
games, of placing the machine gun 
units off to a flank will, in the general 
case, get them in the undesirable pre- 
dicament of being in the way of other 
troops on the right or the left and 
thereby interfering with the general 
progress of the attack. 

The problem is perplexing but that 
is no reason why it should be passed. 
We should accept some definite doc. 
trine if the machine gun is to be used 
in the attack. The same proposition 
was encountered in the development 
of the field artillery and was solved, 
for that arm, by placing the guns in 
rear of the Infantry, using indirect 
laying and firing over the heads of the 
foot troops. The proposition of firing 
over the heads of our own troops with 
machine guns is a much more difficult 
affair than it is with field artillery. 
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The flat trajectory of the machine gun 
bullet makes this procedure quite 
dangerous and small movements of 
our foot troops in front of the ma- 
chine guns, that would mean nothing 
to the field artillery, might, in the 
case Of machine gun fire, place such 
troops in the danger zone. In fact, 
it is so dangerous-to our foot troops 
that it would be well to discard firing 
over their heads in the general case 
in the attack, and to resort to it only 
when the nature of the ground is such 
that an inspection by eye alone shows 
that there is no danger to be antici- 
pated. Such locations can be found 
at times where machine guns, from 
high ground, may fire over hollows 
occupied by our own troops, on enemy 
locations farther on. 


The foregoing leads us to accept, as 
a doctrine, the assigning a sector and 
direction of advance to a machine gun 
company in exactly the same manner 
as is done with the rifle company. 
Here, in some measure, we conflict 
with a statement in our training regu- 
lations which is that machine guns 
act by fire alone. This is not exactly 
so for the machine gun unit is capable 
of movement from one position to an- 
other. A machine gun unit cannot 
move as a rifle company and it may 
present a good target during such 
movement but, actually, about the only 
thing that the rifle company can do 
that the machine gun company cannot 
do is to engage in the assault—a prob- 
lematical thing at the best. 


If we conceive an attack in which 
rifle companies and machine gun com- 
panies are deployed along a line of 
departure each having its own zone 
of advance, there will undoubtedly be 
some considerable degree of help given 





to the rifle companies by the machine 
gun units until the elements of the 
rifle companies have advanced such 
a distance to the front that oblique 
firing across their fronts is no longer 
permissible. At this phase of the at- 
tack the machine gun unit must make 
an advance. This may be by platoon 
or by section or possibly by company 
and in any manner that the comman- 
der concerned sees fit. His work is te 
get his unit to the front so as to keep 
up with the attack and to keep it, so 
far as practicable, in his own zone of 
advance. The foregoing is a legiti- 
mate and possible doctrine for the use 
of the machine guns in the attack and 
is one that, at the present time, is 
not stressed in our training regula 
tions. With it, however, should be 
coupled the corollary that the bat 
talion commander in assigning a ma- 
chine gun company a zone of advance 
will give it such a zone that the inci- 
dents of the terrain lend themselves 
to the solution of the, difficulties at 
tendant on a machine gun company’s 
advance. 


The machine gun is the backbone of 
the defense. It is in the fire of this 
arm that the strength of the defense 
rests, and the other arms should be 
grouped in such a manner relative t 
the machine gun, as to accord to it 
the greatest possible fire effect. In 
the defense, indirect laying of the m& 
chine gun should be utilized to the 
greatest possible extent. It is real 
ized that indirect laying may not 4! 
ways be possible, as in the case where 
a defensive position is taken up o 
short notice but, whenever there 8 
time for the computation of the neces 
sary fire data, the machine ovnners 
should be accorded the natura! prote¢ 
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tion that indireet laying will provide. 
This is only fair to those who, in the 
general case, are expected to hold out 
to the bitter end. 

In the use of indirect laying our 
machine gun companies labor under 
some real and substantial difficulties. 


Some of these may be remedied and 
In the first place and 
to go back to a comparison with 
the field artillery, the machine gun- 
uer’s chance to observe the “strike” 
of his shots is very slim. The artil- 
leryman almost always checks up his 
fire data through observation of the 
“burst.” Indirect laying consequently 
isa far more difficult undertaking for 
the machine gunner than it is for the 
field artillery, 


some may not. 


The machine gun units of the In- 
fantry should be provided with the 
best angle measuring instruments, the 
best clinometers, and the best range 
finders that it is possible to get for 
use in making the measurements 
necessary for the computation of firing 
data. Further, after the firing data 
las been aceurately computed from 
accurate measurements, it should be 
possible to apply the same to the gun 
with equal accuracy. The field ar- 
lilleryman with more accurate means 
of measuring and applying firing data 
is expected to correct by observation, 


so the point is that as the machine 
culner is generally without observa- 
ion of his “strike” all possible errors 


in his firing data should be eliminated 
by extreme 


accuracy in measure- 
nents, great facility in computation 
of data, and aeceurate mechanical de- 
vices whereby these data may be ap- 
plied to the guns, 


“he reason why indirect laying for 


ins is unpopular among 


atin 
Inaching 


some machine gunners is, directly or 
indirectly, the result of the poor facili- 
ties with which they have to work. 
For example, in the computation of 
the base angle by means of the TOG 
method the machine gunner has a 
triangular alidade that can be only 
approximately pointed at the gun or 
the target, and the resulting base 
angle is practically certain to be “off” 
several mils. A sight alidade such as 
is issued to field artillery units 
should be made an article of issue to 
machine gun units so that rays could 
be drawn, on the plane table, with 
something like the accuracy with 
which we may point an ordinary mus- 
ket. A sight alidade may be accurate- 
ly pointed at the gun or the target 
whether they are located above, below, 
or on the same level as the plane table, 
and further this instrument permits 


* a machine gun commander accurately 


to level up his plane table through 
means of the spirit level provided on 
the sight alidade. This cuts out an- 
other error that with our present 
equipment is bound to occur. 


The recently issued aiming circle is 
a step in the right direction but it is 
a step only. With this instrument 
horizontal and vertical angles may be 
read with great accuracy, but even 
with it there is no way to read the base 
angle directly in any situation where- 
in the target is not visible from the 
gun and when this is the case, the gun 
should be pointed in direct laying. 
An expedient may be used by making 
the triangle TOG isocles in such a way 
that the angle TGO is equal to the 
angle TOG, whereupon, when the ma- 
chine gun commander has read the 
angle TOG, he has automatically and 
accurately read the angle TGO and the 
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reading is bound to be more accurate 
than by any other method. But this 
expedient may not always be used. 


If we assume that we can plot the 
triangle TOG on the plane table with 
great accuracy, that the distances OT 
and OG can be obtained by the range 
finder accurately and plotted accord- 
ingly, the machine gun commander is 
accorded but one means to read the 
base angle—the celluloid protractor, 
the least reading of which is ten mils. 
It is thus seen that an estimation 
must enter in the reading of this im- 
portant angle unless, fortunately for 
him, the same happens to fall on one 
of the graduations of the protractor. 
The error introduced in this is gener- 
ally not large but it may mean five 
yards at one thousand yards or ten at 
two thousand, and consequently is not 
negligible. 


It is also unfortunate in machine 
gunnery that, with all the errors that 
may creep into the measurement and 
computation of firing data, the facili- 
ties for making them are such as to 
permit an incongruity to arise, for 
they may be measured and computed 
more accurately than they can be ap- 
plied to the gun. For example, in in- 
direct laying we must ascertain two 
things—the base angle and the Q. E. 
Even with the difficulties outlined in 
the foregoing the base angle may be 
found fairly well and the Q. E. with 
even better accuracy. When it comes 
to applying these to the gun it requires 
no great amount of reasoning to bring 
one to a realization of the fact that 
the base angle is of the greater im- 
portance, for if this is “off,” even a 
trifle, the corresponding shift of the 
muzzle of the gun to the right or left 
may be such as to get the burst away 


‘ part of a mil, while for the applica- 


es 


from the target. It must be remem. 
bered that in battle the machine gm 
is not going to fire On lines of mep 
arranged as are the silhouettes jn , 
skirmish run, but on smal! groups, 
windows of houses, crossroads an 
other critical points, where a slight 
deviation may mean a total miss. The 
miss, of course, is due to the narrow. 
ness of the lateral dispersion of ma 
chine gun fire at any range. Now, in 
the case of the Q. E. a slight error 
is not so bad, because any small devip- 
tion from the true Q. E. will be com 
pensated for by the longitudinal dis. 
persion of the burst. It is curious, 
however, that our machine gun is so 
constructed that the Q. E. may be ap- 
plied to the gun with the greatest 
accuracy by means of a clinometer s 
arranged as to permit the elevation 
to be changed to even a fractional 


tion of the more important base angle 
the machine gunner must resort to the 
brass dial on the tripod of the gun, the 
least reading of which is 20 mils, and 
which at its best is a cumbersome iv- 
strument for setting off an angle. 


Of course, it may be said that any 
error in the base angle is amply ac 
counted for by a judicious tapping 
of the gun from right to left and the 
reverse, It appears that the tapping 
system itself is a poor way of setting 
off an angle, and from its very nature 
is bound to result in a waste of am 
munition. To take an extreme case. 
theoretically, we can correct any error 
by relying on the theory of probabili 
ties and firing a sufficient number of 
shots, but why waste ammunition 
when a traversing device reading '” 
one mil could be as easily made a 
furnished all machine guns ‘s they 
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are now made and furnished the field 
artillery. 


To rec apitulate, should it be adopt- 


ed that the machine gunner is to be 
accorded the protection, in the de 
fense, that indireet laying will give 


him, that he should have the most 
accurate instruments available for 
obtaining firing data, and the gun 
should be so constructed that these 
data may be applied to it with the 
same degree of accuracy as those used 
in the measurement and computation. 








Pacific Flight Started. 


Only men of the highest courage dare such adven- 
tures, and courage challenges the admiration of the 
world. They knew fully and appreciated the dangers 
they would face, the hazards that might be met, 
despite all preparations; they understood the long 
hours they must be over the water, yet they were 
delighted to have the opportunity for the adventure. 
Distinction and reputation would be theirs if they 
won, but, far more than all promised in that fact 
they would bring to the Army the high honor of 
being first to open the airway over the Pacific. And 
to bring that honor to the Army, those men in Army 
uniform smiled as they assumed all the risks and 
sped away in the light of an early morning.—Ohio 
State Journal. 





The ‘‘Buddy’’ System for Bathers 


By Captain Etirivce Cosy, Infantry 


NSTITUTED by the Army, and 
| adopted on a widespread scale by 
the Boy Scouts of America, the “bud- 
dy” system of mutual protection for 
bathers has justified its existence and 
stands today as the surest method of 
insuring water front protection. 

There was a drowning in four feet 
of water at Camp Devens, in 1920, 
during a swimming period for a large 
number of youngsters. Colonel John 
Holden devised the “buddy” system, 
and in seven years of experience at 
Kanohwahkee Lakes, the scout camp 
center near New York City, with more 
than 40,000 boys a year, there has 
never been a drowning. The authori- 
ties give credit for this remarkable 
record to the “buddy” system. 

However many life guards you may 
have—unless you have one for each 
swimmer—you will never have enough 
so that one is watching every swim- 
mer all the time. Men have been 
known to disappear quietly and never 

-be missed. They may faint. They 
may weaken and go silently under. 
They may get the mouth so full of 
water that they cannot give even a 
semblance of a call for help. The 
depth of the water makes no differ- 
ence. The “buddy” system prevents 
such accidents as these. 

The first step in the “buddy” system 
is to explain its workings to every 
prospective swimmer and to warn him 
of the dangers of the water. The 
warning may take the form of a gen- 
eral talk or lecture, but it should be 
serious and emphatic. Swimming 
may be a recreation, but when you go 
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out upon the water, you are playing 
with peril. Foolhardy persons who 
are not “afraid” of the water fail t» 
realize that it may overwhelm them 
at any moment and very easily—just 
as the ocean might crack the Levia. 
than to pieces and send her to the 
bottom. However good a swimmer a 
person may be, however confident he 
may be, there is always a chance of 
a cramp or an accident. And acci- 
dents never happen——they are caused! 
The cause of a drowning might initial. 
ly be a disregard of cautions; but the 
eventual cause is very likely to be 
that the swimmer was not being 
watched, to prevent the accident from 
becoming serious. 


If someone can give the alarm the 
moment a swimmer goes under, the 
chance of recovering him is excellen'. 
The man who sinks may come to the 
surface several times, or he may never 
come up at all. The rescue must be 
gin the instant he drops out of sight 
for the first time. The only way 
assure this is to have someone wate 
each swimmer every moment and give 
the alarm. This man is the swimmer’s 
“buddy.” The system is, then, really 
nothing more than requiring all swit 
mers to swim in pairs, each to watch 
the other all the time, each to be near 
the other all the time. The America® 
Red Cross describes the “buddy” sy* 
tem in the following words: 

Every bather has a water-buddy i 
his own class or grade. Beginners 
should be assigned water-buddies from 
the beginners’ grade; swimmers, 0D 
from their own class; and advan 
swimmers, one with whom it will be@ 
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pleasure to swim and to carry on a 
perpetual contest Im growing effici- 
ency. They should be sSwimmuang 
partners, entering and leaving the 
water together. Buddies are assigned 
at the beginning of each swimming 
period. A check-up of buddies is made 
before and after each swim, and usual- 
ly at intervals during the swim. When 
the whistle is blown or the bell rung, 
instruction is given to check on bud- 
dies, and swimming is not resumed 
-— every pair of buddies is reported 
_K. The instructor in charge of 
aa of the areas, beginners, swim- 
mers, and life savers, should conduct 
the check-up of his group when the 
call for “find your buddy” is given. 
This takes but a moment or two, and 
begets mutual responsibility, without 
which swimming periods cannot be 
conducted with any degree of safety. 
The fundamental rule for bathing is: 
Always swim in company. Lone 
bathing often results in fatalities. 
With the buddy system, there are two 
voices to call for help, two pairs of 
eyes to watch for danger, and one 
swimmer to hold the other up in case 
of stomach cramps or sudden illness 
in deep water. Such a system is as 
important in shallow water as in deep, 
because bathers have drowned in 
water barely up to their waist lines in 
the midst of a crowd. With the water- 
buddy system, the victim of such an 
accident would be immediately missed 
and possibly recovered in time for 
prompt restorative measures. While 
this system does not relieve the in- 
structors or life guards of their re- 
sponsibility, it gives them an added 
sense of security, as each bather has 
a water-buddy and is concerned with 
his individual safety, and in case of 
need can either help or eall for assist- 


ance, 

The physical work of saving persons 
in difficulty is hard and dangerous. 
It should not be necessary. The life 
guard who has to make countless 
swimming rescues is being overworked 
and may be tired at a eritical moment. 





The beach or pool where no swim- 
ming rescues are necessary is the best 
beach or pool. It becomes such a pool 
because it is well organized and strict- 
ly administered. Accidents never hap- 
pen — they are caused. A _ swim- 
ming place where ample life guards 
are on duty, and where regulations 
are as strict and as strictly enforced 
as the perils of the water demand, and 
where the “buddy” system is in thor- 
ough operation, will be a place with- 
out drownings. 


The “buddy” system is not a play- 
thing. It is a necessary practice for 
the preservation of human life. Each 
swimmer must, must, must, have and 
watch a water-buddy of his own. If 
he neglects to remain near his buddy, 
and so neglects to gives the alarm the 
very instant his buddy disappears, 
that neglectful swimmer is the direct 
cause of the difficulty. The drowning 
is the result of his carelessness. If 
his buddy sinks from sight and he does 
not give the alarm instantaneously, he 
is responsible for his buddy’s death. 
He is guilty of the loss of a life, as 
guilty as the murderer who kills de- 
liberately with knife or pistol, or the 
man who commits manslaughter by 
negligently letting an automobile or 
a railway train run past a “stop” 
signal and into a crash and fatal 
casualties. 


Swimming may be play, but it is 
dangerous business. The “buddy” 
system is not for pleasurable com- 
panionship, but for the serious busi- 
ness of saving lives. It is an essential 
part of the water front protection of 
any camp. Its enforcement as a stand- 
ing regulation is as necessary for the 
proper conduct of an encampment as 
the prescribed training schedules, the 
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routine inspections, and the orderly 
appearance at the properly appointed 
time and place for normal duties. 
Swimmers may chose their own bud- 
dies. If one wishes to leave the water 
before the other, the other must come 
ashore and be assigned a new buddy 
before re-entering. Occasionally, and 
at irregular intervals, the life guards 
must blow their whistles and call for 
a check-up on buddies. If any fails 
to be reasonably near his “buddy” 
and close enough to be of assistance in 
case of accident, the offender should 
be barred from swimming for a defi- 
nite period of days, even for the entire 
period of the camp. He has proven 
himself disloyal to regulations and 
unfaithful to his friend. He has im- 
perilled the safety of the swimming 
place and the life of his assigned com- 


ee 


panion. For such, a severe punisb. 
ment is suitable. 

War Department and Corps Area 
instructions for the conduct of Citi 
zens’ Military Training Camps pre 
scribe the “buddy” system. In apply. 
ing it, responsible officers should order 
the following and see that their orders 
are meticulously obeyed: 

(1) Each swimmer must watch his 
buddy all the time. 

(2) Life guards must see that swim 
mers remain in pairs. 

(3) The instructor in charge must 
supervise the check-in and check-out 
of buddies and eall for check-up of 
buddies at irregular intervals. 

(4) The senior instructor musi 
enforce these rules to the last letter 
of the law and the final iota of his 
disciplinary powers. 





Army Wins—But Only Round One 


Byrd to the East and Maitland and Hegenberger to 
the West have confirmed the best traditions of Navy 


and Army. 


On points the Army is ahead, because both Lind- 
bergh and Chamberlin were trained in it, which 
makes its score four to one. 

However, the pleasant rivalry between the two 
arms of the service does not obscure the fact that 
both turn out good men, with a flair for achieve- 
ment.—Washington Herald. 











N excellent article in the July 
A number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
states that the bayonet is obsolete. 
The ideas put forward to support this 
statement are well grounded and, 
were they incontestable, the bayonet 
should rightly be consigned to the 
museum as a relic of rougher days. 


However, many of us still believe in 
this weapon and will state the case 
of the bayonet—pro. 


It is unfortunate that our experi- 
ences in the use of the bayonet during 
the World War were so uniformly de- 
rogatory to this weapon Perhaps the 
most unfortunate result is our appar- 
ent loss of confidence in its use. The 
events, as related in the above men- 
tioned article, are without doubt quite 
iypieal and accurate. The conclu- 
sions that the author draws from 
ihose experiences, when superficially 
considered, appear to be quite logical. 
However, we believe that he fails to 
discuss the real value of the steel and 
that, consequently, the conclusions 
may be criticised as being inaccurate. 

We, the conservatives, hold to the 
belief that the bayonet is still a valu- 
able weapon. Moreover, we believe 
that it holds a definite place in minor 
tactics which no other weapon can 
properly fill. 

Of what value is this apparently 
useless arm? If the value of a 
weapon is gauged by the wounds it 
directly causes, we may grant that the 
bayonet is obsolete. The bayonet is 
responsible for so few casualties that 
they may be totally disregarded. We 
also grant that total reliance on its 
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use as a killing arm is very likely to 
cause overwhelming casualties among 
the attacking force. It would be like 
a Roman legion attacking, with pilum 
and gladius, a modern battalion. Such 
use of the bayonet is indeed obsolete, 
and will never again be successful in 
modern warfare. 


The proper use of the bayonet is as 
a morale weapon. By morale weapon 
we mean any weapon, device or ruse 
which raises the morale of the users 
and correspondingly depresses the 
spirit of the enemy. Therefore, let us 
change the proposition and say that 
the true mission of the bayonet is to 
raise the spirit of our own troops, 
while causing a drop in the morale of 
the enemy. 

Before we scorn the idea of a 
weapon for purposes of morale alone, 
let us consider a few successful exam. 
ples of such devices. 


In the dim past, before the use of 
arms had risen to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, we find that armies of all 
nations, civilized or barbarian, used 
war cries to frighten the enemy and 
at the same time convince themselves 
of their own invincibility. As armies 
became better disciplined, so their 
shouts before and during the assault 
became organized until, with the 
Greeks and Romans, the battle cry 
was sounded on signal. The war 
shouts of armies went out of serious 
use when close order fighting was 
abandoned, but spectators of inter- 
collegiate games may yet hear the 
battle cry used to affect the morale of 
the contestants. 
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Along with the war cry there was 
the use of plumes, headgear of as- 
tounding proportions, War paint and 
war masks. With these awe-inspiring 
decorations the military man has be- 
decked himself since war began. 
While they, too, have been discarded 
in battle with the adoption of ex- 
tended order, their modern descend- 
ants may be seen in the shakos, 
plumed helmets, and busbys of Euro- 
pean armies, and in the full-dress hat 
of our Military Academy. 


Cesar employed a ruse to destroy 
the morale of Pompey’s men in their 
last and decisive engagement. Cvzx- 
sar’s veteran legions were drawn up 
in battle order. In his exhortation 
he ordered an impetuous assault with 
the battle shout. On closing, his men 
were to stab at the faces of the enemy 
who, being to a large extent effeminate 
aristocrats and dandies, would face 
death more cheerfully than the mar- 
ring of their handsome features. This 
was done and the Cesarian legions, 
in spite of the odds against them, 
broke the enemy and completely 
crushed them. 


A semi-historical tale of Germany 
speaks of an Eleventh Century em- 
peror who designed and built a 
super-catapult which shot shafts of 
trimmed pine trunks. This engine, 
christened the War Wolf, was noised 
about as being the most terrible 
weapon of all time. No castle could 
stand before it, and each shot would 
undoubtedly mow down entire com- 
panies of men. Since ordnance prov- 
ing grounds were at that time un- 
known, the weapon was never thor- 
oughly tried before it was taken to the 
wars. The emperor marched up and 
down the Rhine, laying siege to the 
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strongholds of his rebellious subjects 
but never with success until his sloy. 
moving artillery train appeared. By 
when the War Wolf was trained oy 
the gates and the engineers began 
winding back the arms for the first 
shot which would destroy the Major 
part of the defenses, the white flag 
always appeared. The emperor, be. 
coming impatient to make a practical 
trial of his pet, at last laid his lines 
about the fortress of the most dreaded 
robber baron on the Rhine. The infan. 
try made a perfunctory and unsuccess- 
ful assault and then the siege proper 
began. At last the ox-drawn War 
Wolf appeared, was wound, and an 
iron headed pine trunk placed in the 
groove. The anxious baron here trun. 
peted for a parley. In the conference 
that followed, the emperor stated that 
he would hear of surrender only after 
he had demolished the primary de- 
fenses with his all-powerful artillery. 
The baron, dreading to see his castle 
tumble about his ears, withdrew his 
men into the keep and waited for de 
struction. The first bolt, loosed ata 
range of 300. yards, fell far short. 
During the hour consumed in moving 
up, reloading and elevating, the baron 
made a cautious reconnaisance. He 
arrived on the parapet just in time to 
see the second bolt thud against his 
wall and shiver to bits. Encouraged, 
he rallied his men, drove off the sup 
porting troops by use of his own 
weapons, sallied, and reduced the far 
famed War Wolf to a heap of smould 
ering ashes. Although neither the em 
peror nor his enemies realized tle fact, 
the War Wolf was purely a morale 
weapon. 






For one of the most fitting examples 
of the steel properly used as a morale 
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weapol us turn to the history of 
che Zulu inter-tribal wars under 
Chaka, the greatest monarch of that 
nation. -\ confederation of the tribes 
had rebelled and the king had sent 
warriors to restore their loyalty or to 
exterminate them. The armies gained 
contact and drew up in battle fronts 
on the plain late in the afternoon. 
Since it was too late to fight, the com- 
manders exchanged defiances, agreed 
on the time of battle for the morrow, 
and the warriors bivouacked on their 
aris. 

The Zulu equipment consisted of a 
shield, three or four throwing spears 
or assagais, and one broad bladed, 
short shafted, stabbing spear. Their 
formation for battle was as simple— 
a column or columns of impis (units) 
in lines of three ranks each. The tac- 
tics were limited to the frontal attack. 
The aggressors would approach to 
within throwing distance and engage 
in the fire fight until they gained supe- 
riority. They would then assault with 
the stabbing spear, under cover of 
“marching fire.” 

During the night the royal com- 
mander held a conference of his cap- 
tains of impis and put the situation 
before them. He told them that the 
rebels were by far the stronger. More- 
over, they were fresh, while the puni- 
tive force was ill-fed and fatigued by 
forced marches. The Zulu Napoleon 
then issued his orders. At dawn each 
ian in the Army would break his 
ussagai shafts and place the broken 
spears in designated piles. Every man 
would retain his heavy spear and one 
dssaya’ head with a hand’s breadth of 
shaft attached. The attack would be 
tn immediate assault, made on signal. 


At dawn the spears were broken, 


lines formed, and chiefs of impis de- 
livered their orations, stressing the 
statement that the soldiers of the 
Great Chaka needed but one spear to 
defeat the rebel tribes. The enemy ad- 
vanced and began the fire fight. Dis- 
regarding casualties, the leading royal 
impi moved forward at a run, fired by 
the elocution of their chief and des- 
perate in the knowledge that they 
must close immediately. The rebels, 
shaken by this departure from an 
established form, and terrified by 
this apparently irresistible attack, 
launched their spears with decreasing 
effect. The loyal troops struck them, 
the lines swayed, but the successive 
blows of closely supporting impis, 
blood thirsty and eager to close, 
quickly decided the battle. Dismay, 
fear and panic rapidly seized the reb- 
els, who were soon in full flight, being 
speared from behind by the exultant 
victors. 


In this action the attack should 
logically have been broken up by 
coolly directed fights of assagais, then 
crushed by a counter attack. How- 
ever, the vicious assault by men eager 
for personal contact broke the morale 
of the rebels. The spears did not de- 
feat them. They were beaten by an 
idea. 

Several morale and semi-morale 
weapons were used during the late 
war With varying degrees of success. 
Among these were tanks, air raids, 
gas and the “75-mile gun.” None of 
these devices caused casualties in pro- 
portion to their reputations. Their 
principal service was in producing de- 
pression, dread or panic in the mind 
of the enemy. 


Weapons change throughout the 
centuries, but man remains the same. 
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He fears death in any form, but par- 
ticularly does he fear being cut or 
stabbed in hand-to-hand combat. He 
is inherently optimistic and cannot 
conceive of death to himself until it is 
close upon him. He regards the dan- 
ger of being killed by projectiles as a 
matter of luck, and since he is a nat- 
ural optimist, a shell or bullet cannot 
bring home to him the idea of im- 
pending death. Egotist that he is, he 
subconsciously believes that, however 
many of his comrades are hit, he will 
escape. 


On the other hand, when the ego- 
tist’s eye catches the glint of the 
enemy’s points, the idea comes home 
to him that they are to kill him. As 
they approach in marching fire he 
estimates their strength and, in so 
doing, sees each point directed at him- 
self. He begins to feel all alone and 
realizes that if he ever crosses bayo- 
nets with an opponent, one of the two 
will certainly remain on the ground. 
Thus the idea of a sure, violent and 
most unpleasant death is fixed in his 
mind, with the result that he either 
runs before contact is gained, or sur- 
renders when the success of the as- 
sault is assured. This results, more- 
over, from the mere carrying of the 
fixed bayonet during marching fire. 


Now let us consider the effect of the 
bayonet on the morale of our own 
Army. The most fervent enemies of 
the bayonet admit that during the war 
our bayonet morale was high, some 
even stating that it was too high. 
We believe, however, that the latter 
is quite impossible. It may have been, 
and perhaps was, misdirected. But 
the very fact that the troops moved 
orward at a walk, keeping alignment, 
through heavy fire, shows what the 





spirit of the bayonet can do and 
indicates its possibilities if properly 
used. This morale has its foundation 
in the confidence of the individual jy 
himself and his weapon. Since jt js 
a human trait to like to do that which 
one does well, confidence in bayonet 
fighting ability breeds the desire to 
use the steel in combat. This desire 
will then carry the lines forward whey 
all other incentives fail and, as even 
opponents of the bayonet have pointed 
out, battles may be won by the spirit 
of the bayonet alone. 


If the spirit of the bayonet alone 
is sufficient, if the opposing lines 
never come into close contact, if the 
enemy can be frightened away by the 
sight of the gleaming steel, why is it 
necessary for the soldier to be trained 
for combat with this weapon? It is 
undoubtedly true that a section of re- 
cruits charging with the bayonet looks 
much like a_ section of veterans. 
Therefore, any 24 men, untrained in 
the use of the point, would lower the 
morale of the enemy quite as much as 
any 24 expert bayonet men, provided 
both these units advanced to the bay. 
onet assault. Since this is true, may 
we not discard bayonet training alto 
gether as a waste of time and effort, 
and retain the weapon only to frighten 
the enemy during the assault? There 
is a joker in this reasoning — the 
human element. Quite true that 4 
trained man and one who has never 
before fixed a bayonet would look 
much alike in an assault, but—would 
the untrained man charge? He would 
not. To charge home with the bayonet 
in a vicious and blood-chilling manner, 
the individual or unit must be in @ 
high state of training and morale. 
The soldier must earnestly crave ' 
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point between his adver- 
s. In order to have this 


shove his 


if 


sary’s Ql ( 

desire he must have complete confi- 
dence in weapon and self. This con- 
fidence follows only from constant, 
hard, combat training. We must be- 
lieve in the bayonet if we are to use 
it with effect. Therefore, training 


with this weapon is vital if we expect 
to use it successfully. 


In order to show clearly the mission 


io which the bayonet is suited in mod- 
ern warfare, let us imagine a section 
advancing on an enemy combat group. 
This section is thoroughly trained in 
bayonet fighting and wishes to close 


with the enemy. 
The Blues have gained fire superi- 
ority and have gradually pushed for- 


ward until their leading elements are 
300 yards from the enemy’s position. 
During the advance from 600 yards the 
undertone to the erack of bullets and 


the crash of rifles has been, “They are 
giving us hell now, but just wait until 
we get into them with the bayonet.” 
Another hundred yards is dearly 
bought, and the rifle grenadiers come 
into their own. “Fix bayonets!” 
“Ha! It won’t be long now!” The 
enemy, veteran enough to be indiffer- 


ent to the storm of bullets, notes the 
flash of steel. He also says “It won’t 
he long,’ but with a different note. 


One of the Reds suddenly realizes that 
he is all alone, and that a short dis- 
tance away two squads of men are 
preparing to slip sharp points into the 
lost tender portions of his anatomy. 
He knows that he will get killed if he 
stays there, and decides to take a 
chance on getting away. He flings 
down his rifle, runs, and is immedi- 
ately shot down. 


The Blues rise and take up assault 


fire. This is no extended order drill 
now, no sauntering forward three 
paces to fire a perfunctorily aimed 
shot. The minds of some 18 men are 
concentrated on the will to close and 
to exterminate the foe by sheer phys- 
ical prowess. Bending double so as 
to expose only a part of their ordinary 
target space, they half-trot forward 
five, eight or ten paces, rise, fire at 
the crest of the enemy’s parapet, then 
swiftly crouch forward again. A Red 
corporal, after reloading his smoking 
rifle, calls upon the remainder of his 
squad to emulate him and shoves his 
rifle and head above the parapet. Be- 
fore he can sight on one of the erratic 
targets he receives his face full of 
sand, earth and rock splinters. He 
does not use his freshly loaded rifle, 
but retires to a shelter, closely fol. 
lowed by his squad. 


The Blues reach the enemy’s wire. 
A last shot to clear the parapet, a 
volley of bombs, and the section rips 
through the entanglement, through 
the lanes, through shell-torn gaps, 
striding over the wires, tearing from 
the barbs, to reap full vengeance for 
the long-range punishment they have 
endured. At last free, they bound 
over the few intervening yards to the 
parapet to find the enemy with hands 
up, nerves broken, and in mortal fear 
of the death threatened by the ap- 
proaching points. 


This is a picture of a defense by a 
really desperate enemy. More usually 
the developments will be: The assault 
fire has been taken up. The Red com- 
mander, realizing that the Blues mean 
to drive the attack home, gives the 
order to fall back by groups, or to 
re-form on a line in rear. But he has 
waited too long. The sight of the 
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points, with the resultant creepy-cold 
sensation between the shoulders, is too 
much for the cracking morale of the 
rear echelons, and the withdrawal be- 
comes a rout, the Blues to take the 
hindmost. The Blues, now that their 
object has been gained, take the 
prone position, elevate their sights 
to 300, and exterminate the panic- 
stricken enemy. 


Such will be the ordinary use of 
the bayonet—to rout the enemy from 
his defenses, so that he may be wiped 
out by fire as he retires—and the bay- 
onet must remain inseparably con- 
nected with fire and movement. We 


ee 


onet causes the enemy to surrender oy. 
to retire. In the latter case the mig 
sion of the bayonet is accomplished, 
and the enemy is crushed by fire. 


We repeat that the bayonet is oy 
most effective morale weapon. Used 
as such, the steel will never become 
obsolete. Until man changes through 
the processes of evolution to the point 
where he dreads a quick death more 
than a painful one, fears being shot 
more than being cut to pieces, and 
enjoys impersonal more than personal 
satisfaction for wrongs, the threat 
of the steel will remain as one of our 
most potent weapons. The bayonet, 


see fire and movement employed to 
bring the assaulting lines to bayonet 
range. The threat alone of the bay- 


its threat and its spirit, will become 
obsolete only with the Infantry. Long 
live the bayonet! 





The Hawaiian Flight 


The Army Air Service has had its critics, even 
from within its own ranks. No word has ever been 
uttered, however, attacking the courage and daring 
of the Army flyers. If there has been lack of new 
planes and money for expanding the service, it has 
not been attributable to the Army, but to the law- 
making body. But notwithstanding such handicaps, 
the United States Army Air Service was the first to 
complete an around-the-world flight. Earlier this 
year, under the leadership of Major Dargue, the 
Army flyers made a pan-American flight which took 
them to the most distant parts of South America 
and back to the United States. And now the Army 
has added one of the brightest jewels to its crown 
of air accomplishments, the spanning of 2400 miles 
of the Pacific—Washington Star. 





ERMAN tank activities may be 

divided into two phases. In the 
first phase they were, perhaps, more 
properly anti-tank activities, or efforts 
to deal with the new weapon that 
Britain and France had introduced. 
The second phase occurred during the 





at last few months of the war. Then 

o the Germans, having failed to find the 

ts answer to the tank in their anti-tank 

" weapons and methods, attempted to 

8 meet the enemy’s tank with one of 
their own. 

The first ideas that the German 

High Command formed about tanks 


were evidently incorrect. Colonel 
Fuller, in commenting on this, says: 

In spite of the fact that tanks were 
used on several occasions between 
September 15 and November 13, 1916, 
and that the enemy held in his posses- 
sion near Gueudecourt a captured 
tank for some 14 days, he formed a 
most inaccurate idea of it. During 
the winter of 1916 and 1917 instruc- 
tions were issued on anti-tank de- 
fense. These were based on the fol- 
lowing entirely erroneous ideas: 

a That tanks were largely depend- 
ent on roads, 

b That tanks would approach the 
German lines in daylight. 

¢ That tanks were impervious to 
machine-gun fire. 
_ These led the Germans into depend- 
‘hg of road obstacles such as pits and 
indirect artillery fire; as a matter of 
fact, at this time the most potent 
weapon which could have been used 
‘galist tanks was the machine-gun 
iriag armor-piereing bullets. That 
me Mar « | tank was not proof against 
hese bullets was not discovered until 
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April, 1917, after the British failure 
at Bullecourt. This discovery was of 
little use, for by the time the next 
battle was fought, “Messines,” a tank 
with thicker armor, the Mark IV, had 
replaced the Mark I. 

It appears that the German general 
staff expected to find the answer to the 
tank in the correct employment of 
weapons already in existence or in the 
process of development. It seems to 
have held this opinion until well into 
1918, in spite of the evidence to the 
contrary furnished by the French tank 
success at La Malmaison in October 
and the British tank success at Cam- 
brai in 1917. Although these actions, 
during which many crews of machine- 
gun and artillery units abandoned 
their positions on the approach of the 
tanks, appear to have caused some 
doubts in the minds of the High Com- 
mand, the general staff held to the 
opinion that armor-piercing ammuni- 
tion and mechanical defects would 
defeat the tanks. 


ANTI-TANK PROPAGANDA 

After the British introduced the 
tank in September, 1916, the German 
authorities tried to convince the peo- 
ple and the army that the tank, as a 
weapon, was not to be feared. These 
efforts seem to have been fairly success- 
ful as far as the people and the press 
were concerned. The general staff in- 
structed the infantry to remain in 
position and not to worry about the 
tanks, as the artillery would put them 
out of action. Officers talked to the 
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troops in an attempt to convince them 
of the mechanical defects of the tank, 
its vulnerability, and the lack of con- 
fidence in it on the part of the operat- 
ing crews. This propaganda appears 
to have fallen far short of its mark, 
as far as the infantry branch was 
concerned, and these lectures seldom 
held the troops in their positions in 
the face of a well-planned tank attack. 


Probably the main reason why the 
general staff refused to copy the new 
weapon until forced to do so, is con- 
tained in a German account of their 
actions of 1917: “The use of 300 
British tanks at Cambrai (1917) was 
a battle of material. * * * The 
German Higher Command decided, 
from the very outset, not to fight a 
battle of material.” The Germans de- 
pended on the theory that masses of 
men and great numbers of machine 
guns would win. They appear to have 
refused to believe (until too late) the 
evidence produced by the mechanical 
war vehicles of their enemy. 


The German disbelief in mechanical 
warfare lasted until some time in 
1918. When Hindenburg visited the 
small German Tank Center at Char- 
leroi in February or March, 1918, to 
see a demonstration of the first Ger- 
man tanks, he is reported to have 
said: “I do not think that tanks are 
of any use, but as these have been 
made they may as well be tried.” 


However, the troops at the front 
had a wholesome respect for the new 
weapon. Soon after the first tank 
action in 1916, the chief of staff of the 
Third Army Group issued secret in- 
structions that read in part: “* * * 
Hold ground at whatever cost and de- 
fend every inch of ground to the last 
man * * *.” “* * * The enemy in the 
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latest fighting have employed new 
gines of war, as cruel as effectin 


*# #7 “eee Every possible counter. 
measure will be used against the» 
monstrous engines, which will prob 
ably be adopted on an extensive geale 
by the British.” 


Thus we see that even the first crud 
tanks had made a real impression 
upon the minds of the troops at the 
front. On the other hand, however, 
the general staff propaganda appear 
to have convinced at least one branch 
of the German Army that the new 
weapon need not Occasion any alarm, 
and we find the German cavalry pas 
ing on this comforting advice to the 
infantry. An order upon the subject 
of Anti-Tank Defense, issued by the 
7th Cavalry Division, as late as Sep. 
tember 26, 1918, states : 


The Infantry must not let itself b 
frightened by Tanks. The fighting 
capacity of the tank is small, owing 
to bad visibility, and the shooting of 
the machine guns and guns is cramped 
and inaccurate as a result of the mo 
tion. It has been proved that the tank 
crews are nervous and inclined to turn 
back or leave the tank, even in the 
case of limited fire effeets, such a 
light trench mortar barrage at 800 to 
1000 yards. In order to make it more 
difficult for artillery, the tanks pur 
sue a zigzag course toward their objec 
tive. The hostile Infantry follows the 
tanks only half-heartedly. Exper! 
ence shows that hostile attacks are 
soon checked by aimed machine gu" 
and artillery fire. Co-operation © 
tween the tanks and their Infantry 
detachments must be hindered * 
much as possible. The arms should be 
separated and destroyed in detail 
All projectiles which do not hit the 
armor plating at right angles ricochet 
off instead of penetrating. Artillery, 
light trench mortar and anti-tank 
rifle fire is effective against all po" 
tions of the tank, especially aga!*' 





the broadsicl 
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and the eab. Machine- 
yn and rifle fire with armor pleremg 
bullets, on the other hand, should be 


aimed especially at the observation 
and machine-gun loopholes. 

Thus the German Infantry received 
much advice and long-distance moral 
support in their contest with the new 
weapon. So far in the review of tank 
history, however, the writer has found 
no instance of record where German 
cavalry met tanks. 


\NTL-TANK WEAPONS AND METHODS 

The first real anti-tank studies ap- 
pear to have started immediately after 
the action at Bullecourt on April 11, 
i917, where the Germans captured 
two British Mark I tanks in a counter- 
attack. One result of this capture 
was that all Infantry troops were 
ordered to carry a certain quantity of 
armoy-piercing ammunition for use 
tanks; and another result 
was that the Germans saw the crude 
wakeup and mechanical defects of 
ihe tanks and appear to have become 
tanks would not 
amount to much and that the new 
armor-piercing ammunition was the 
One of the greatest 
military directing staffs of history 
seems to have failed entirely to see the 
great possibilities of the new mechani- 
cal war vehicles, 

Discovering, later on, that neither 
ihe armor-piereing bullets, the artil- 
lery, nor the propaganda was having 
the desired effeet, the Germans made 
a closer study of the problem and re- 
sorted to other measures. The new 
methods, which proved more success- 
ful than the old, ineluded special 
‘+ Tam artillery as an anti-tank 
Weapon, aud the appointment of spe- 
cial staff officers at army, corps, divi- 
sion and brigade headquarters, whose 


against 


convinced that 


auswer to them. 


sole duty was to organize anti-tank 

defenses within their areas. The spe- 
cial artillery found that indirect fire 
was ineffective, so it adopted direct 
fire. A part of the guns pushed for- 
ward and remained hidden and silent 
until the moment of the attack or 
the approach of the tanks, when they 
concentrated on the tanks; the remain 

ing guns went forward to previously 
reconnoitered positions after the tank 
attack had started, and also concen- 
trated on the tanks. The latter guns 
appear to have done the greater dam- 
age, as many of the former were put 
out of action by the enemy’s barrage 
just before and during the early stages 
of the attack. Trench mortars, so 
placed as to be able to deliver a flat- 
trajectory fire were also used. All 
batteries had orders to plan their posi. 
tions so that the advancing tanks 
would be subject to direct fire at about 
500 to 600 yards range. Later on, 
armor-piercing ammunition became 
regular equipment and the engagement 
of hostile tanks was given priority 
over all other artillery missions. 


Special trenches, fifteen to twenty 
feet wide and six to eight feet deep, 
were dug as tank obstacles. Road 
obstacles, such as carts loaded with 
stones and linked up with wire cables, 
concrete stockades and mines were 
also used. The mines were either spe- 
cially made, or high explosive shells 
buried and fitted with a device which 
caused the weight of the tanks to ex- 
plode the charge. The most of the 
mines appear to have been ineffective 
because there was no way of knowing 
exactly where the tanks would travel. 
Mines will always be more or less in- 
effective for the same reason, except in 
defiles. 
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Concrete pill-boxes containing anti- 
tank guns proved of value at some 
points where the number of tanks em- 
ployed was small. The great disad- 
vantage of these pill-boxes was that 
they were immobile, and, unless they 
absolutely stopped the advance, some 
of the tanks were soon able to attack 
them from the flank or rear. 


The large anti-tank rifle now ap- 
peared. It was effective, but it would 
have been much more so if it had been 
mounted upon some device to take up 
the recoil. As a matter of fact, in al- 
most any discussion of anti-tank de- 
fense, regardless of the weapon, we are 
brought back to the need for a stable 
mount for the weapon and for mobility 
for both mount and weapon. In other 
words, the weapon for combating the 
tank is another tank. 

In December, 1917, the Germans es- 
tablished anti-tank schools, where they 
tried out many schemes for anti-tank 
defense. That they had begun to real- 
ize they had failed to find the answer 
to the tank, we learn from the wording 
of a captured document on “Anti-tank 
Measures,” which concluded with the 
statement: “Every obstacle, even 
though it only checks the hostile tank 
temporarily, is of value.” 

Finally, the tank successes of the 
French and British in July and Au- 
gust of 1918 appear to have caused a 
change in the attitude of the general 
staff concerning tanks. General Lu- 
dendorff wrote as follows on the sub- 
ject: “The utmost attention must be 
paid to combat tanks. Our earlier suc- 
cesses against tanks led to a certain 
contempt for this weapon of warfare. 
We must, however, now reckon with 
more dangerous tanks.” The follow- 
ing statement on the same subject was 









































published at the headquarters of the 
Crown Prince’s Group of Armies oy 
August 12, 1918: “G. H. Q. reports 
that during the recent fighting on the 
fronts of the Second and Eighteenth 
Armies large numbers of tanks broke 
through on narrow fronts and, push 
ing straight forward, rapidly attacked 
battery positions and the headquar. 
ters of divisions. In many cases no 
defense could be made in time against 
the tanks, which attacked them from 
all sides. Anti-tank defense must now 
be developed to deal with such situa 
tions.” 


The Germans continued their study 
of defensive measures against tanks. 
They planned anti-tank forts and 
the concentration of all anti-tank de- 
fense units under one command for a 
given sector. The fort was to be sited 
several thousand yards back of the 
outpost guns and close to the main 
line of defense. The armament of the 
fort was to consist of four field guns, 
two flat-trajectory minenwerfers, four 
anti-tank rifles and two machine-guns 
firing armor-piercing ammunition. 
This scheme might have formed a 
serious obstacle for tanks if the fort 
was properly sited and concealed, if 
all weapons were mounted so as to be 
able to fire in any direction, and if 
the fort was not wiped out, either be 
fore the tanks arrived or during the 
action, by the airplane combat and 
bombing patrols which were assigned 
to British tank units during the latter 
part of 1918 for just such purposes 
Only a few of the forts were actually 
built. 


- One weapon which would have co” 
stituted a real obstacle to the slow 
tanks used during the World War 
in the process of manufacture i! Ger 
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: the mapy during the last few months of 
he the war, but was not perfected and 
rports produced in time to be used. This 


m the weapon was their anti-tank and anti- 
eenth air plane machine-gun. It was to fire 
broke a projectile variously reported at from 
push. 50 to 87 calibre and which could, ac- 
acked cording (o reports made on it, pierce 
iquar- steel plates of 30 mm. (approx, one 
es ho and one-half inches). Six thousand 
gainst of these guns were to be in the field 
from by April, 1919, delivery to begin in 
t now December, 1918. The importance the 
situa. Germans attached to this weapon is 
shown, according to Major Williams- 
study Ellis, by the fact that it was given 
ranks, priority ahead of both the airplane 
and and the submarine. 


ik de- The Allies’ successes during the last 
for a few months of the war were reported 
sited by the German commanders as haying 
f the been made possible only by the vast 
main number of tanks employed, and during 
of the this time the newspapers of Germany 
guns, and Australia were filled with articles 
, four on tanks. The High Command soon 
aga felt the danger of creating too much 
ion. general fear of the Allies and their 


ed a tanks, and adopted the plan of report- 
ap ing the names of the individuals whom 
Es, they credited with having put out of 
od i action a certain number of tanks, just 
ite as the aviators were officially credited 


g the with the enemy planes brought down. 


and About this time the leading German 
igned military correspondents raised the 
jatter (uestion throughout Germany as to 
VOSeR. why the High Command had not fore- 
ually seen the Allies’ tank superiority and 
why German tanks had not been used 
. cOn- on a large seale, According to Colonel 
slow Puller, these questions beeame of such 
importance that they were finally in- 
troduced into the Reichstag and the 


r Was 
Ger 


spokesman of the Minister of War 
found it necessary to offer an explana- 
tion. An extract of the statement 
made by General von Wrisberg, speak- 
ing for the Minister of War, is given 
below. It is a curious mixture of 
truth, bluff and ignorance. 

The attack on August 8 between 
the Avre and the Ancre was not unex- 
pected by our leaders. When, never- 
theless, the English succeeded in 
achieving a great success, the reasons 
are to be sought in the massed employ- 
ment of tanks and surprise under the 
protection of fog. * * * The Ameri- 
can Armies should not terrify us. 
We shall also deal with them. * * * 
More momentous for us was the ques- 
tion of tanks. We are adequately 
armed against them. * * * Anti- 
tank defence is nowadays more a 
question of nerve than material. 

On October 23, 1918, General 
Scheuch, the German Minister of War, 
published a statement by wireless, 
which bears all the earmarks of propa- 
ganda, intended for foreign as well as 
domestic consumption. He said: 

Germany will never need to make 
peace on account of shortage of war 
material. The superiority of the en- 
emy at present is principally due to 
their use of tanks. We have been 
actively engaged for a long period in 
working at producing this weapon, 
which is recognized as important, in 
adequate numbers. We shall thus 
have an additional means for the suc- 
cessful continuance of the war, if we 

are compelled to continue it. 


GERMAN TANKS AND TANK TACTICS 


According to Captain Dutil of the 
French Army the German Tank Corps 
was formed early in 1918. Their first 
tank was of the “Elfriede” type; the 
later tanks, the “Schnuk” and the 
“Hagen,” were of the same general 
type, but were reported to have cer- 
tain small improvements over the 
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The “Elfriede” Tank 


“Elfriede” tanks. While accounts dif- 
fer as to the number of tanks that the 
Germans built, it appears quite cer- 
tain that the number did not exceed 
50, and that these, together with the 
25 captured British tanks which they 
repaired and used, were all of the 
tanks that they had at any time. 


The German tank weighed about 40 
tons; it was 22 feet 9 inches long, 9 
feet 6 inches wide and 11 feet high; its 
crew consisted of one officer and 15 
men, and it carried a 58 mm. gun of 
the quick-firing type and six machine- 
guns, two on each side and two in rear. 
The heavy gun was at the forward 
end. The armor consisted of soft steel 
plates, 30 mm. thick at the front end 
and 20 mm. thick at the rear end; 
the sides were 16 mm. plates of 
treated steel. This armor covered 
most of the track assembly and was 
proof against the one-pounder shells 
and armor-piercing bullets. 

The tank had two 150 H. P. Daim- 
ler-Mercedes motors. They were in 
the center of the machine and the 
power was applied through one gear 
box to the transmission. The tank 
commander’s and the driver’s places 
were under the center observation post, 
above the motors. Although very pow- 









































erful and capable of eight miles per 
hour on level ground, the trench Span 
ning ability of the tank was very lim. 
ited because thé body extended we) 
ahead of the tracks. The tank com 
mander and driver had very limited 
field of view to the front because of 
the dead space caused by the roof of 
the tank. In spite of the strength of 
the armor, the crew was poorly pro 
tected from bullet splash through the 
numerous slits in the poorly fitted 
armor and the openings for the wea. 
pons. 


German tank tactics seem to have 
consisted mostly of operations such as 
the attack of strong points and some 
mopping-up missions. They do not 
appear to have been intended to lead 
the Infantry, although they did oper 
ate ahead of it a few times. The in. 
structions of the German G. H. Q. on 
“Co-operation of Infantry with Tanks” 
practically prohibited co-operation 
with Infantry and indicates a lack of 
knowledge concerning the weapon: 
“The Infantry and Tanks will advance 
independently of one another. No 
special instructions regarding the co 
operation with tanks will be issued. 
When advancing with tanks the In 
fantry will not come within 160 yards 
of them on account of the shells which 
will be fired at the tanks.” These in 
structions certainly could not increase 
the morale of the German Tank crews. 
This was especially true of crews as 
signed to operate the captured Brit 
ish tanks, since great efforts had beet 
made, by both demonstration and lec 
tures, to prove that these were ver) 
vulnerable and ineffective. 

No great amount of training of tank 


crews appears to have been attempt 
ed. Automobile mechanics were %® 
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<igned as (ank drivers, Infantrymen 
» machine gunners, and artillery-men 
as gunners British authors report 
that they could not uaderstand what 


come of the captured’ German tank 
personnel meant when they com- 
plained that the artillery or the In- 
fantry had failed to support them, 
when these branches of the German 


troops could not properly be charged 
with any failure. Later it was learned 
that the Infantry or the artillery re- 
ferred to were inside and not outside 
the tank. 

The Germans also used caterpillar 
ammunition carriers a few times in 
i918. These were known as Munitions 
Schlepper or Tankautos. They could 
operate either on or off the roads, but 
were not available in effective num- 
hers. 

The Germans had also begun to ex- 
periment with an armored car, but 
only a few of them were built. Whether 
they were a success or not the avail- 
able records do not state. 


GERMAN TANK ACTIONS 

There appears to be a difference of 
opinion as to the date upon which 
German tanks first appeared in action. 
Captain Dutil of the French Tank 
Corps reports that five of these tanks 
took part in the attack against the 
British, west of St. Quentin, on March 
“1, 1918. German reports, published 
in April, substantiate this, but the 
British authors state that they have 
0 information of German tanks hav- 
ing been used against them on this 
day, and that since nothing is defi- 
uitely known of their effeet, they prob- 
ably failed to come into action. 

In their early tank actions the Ger- 
ans were learning how to use the 
veapon, and, as the British had done, 


they used the tanks in driblets. They 
had apparently learned very little 
about the correct tactical use of the 
weapon from the British successes. 
Aside from this, however, the mechan- 
ical defects of the German tank 
doomed it from the start, and the cap- 
tured British tanks were of the Mark 
IV type, which was unsatisfactory in 
many ways, so the German tank ac- 
tions could not have been very success- 
ful under any circumstances. 


The lesson that Colonel Fuller 
draws from the way that the Germans 
used tanks was: “That the British 
Infantry, no more than the German 
Infantry, would or could withstand a 
tank attack. So pronounced was the 
feeling of helplessness that when, dur- 
ing our own retirement in March, 
1918, rumors were afloat that German 
tanks were approaching, our men in 
several sectors of the line broke and 
fell back. During the German retire 
ment a few months later on we find 
exactly the same lowering of moralc 
by seif-suggested fear, fear based upon 
the inability to overcome the danger.” 

Although the available record of 
accomplishments of the smal] German 
Tank Corps is too meager to give a 
connected and detailed account, the 
evidence is sufficient to demonstrate 
again the fact that the tank is a for- 
midable ally or a dangerous enemy, 
depending upon which side has it. 


In his war diary, General Luden- 
dorff not only speaks of folly of delay- 
ing tank production until they are 
needed, but also shows that the Ger- 
man leaders regretted, toward the last, 
their earlier attitude of indifference 
toward this weapon. He says: 


The Chief of Field Motor Transport 
had received orders in advance to ex: 
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pedite tank construction. * * * I 
urged him to speed up tank produc- 
tion energetically. Perhaps had I been 
more insistent, possibly, we would 
have had more tanks at the decisive 
moment in 1918, but I do not know 
which needs of the Army we should 
have had to sacrifice for them. More 
laborers were not available: the inte- 
rior provided none. Had they been 
so we would have needed them as re- 
placements for the Army. We never 
could attain mass employment of 
tanks in 1918, and the tanks are ef- 
fective only when used in mass. When, 
toward the end of the war, manufac- 
turers were in a position to produce 
larger quantities of tanks more rap- 
idly, the High Command gave the War 
Ministry the order for a greater num- 
ber. * * * 

If the German tanks failed to come 
up to expectations, ‘it is due to the 
fact that their importance was not 
fully realized until too late, when their 
mass production stopped due to the 
revolution. 

Article 171, of our Treaty of Peace 
with Germany provides that: “The 
manufacture and importation into 
Germany of armored cars, tanks and 
all similar constructions suitable for 
use in war are * * * prohibited.” 
While this treaty prevents the Ger- 
man Army from building tanks and 
armored cars, it does not interfere 
with their planning to use these weap- 
ons. 

To sum up, then, the tank activi- 
ties of the German Army during the 
World War were almost entirely de- 
fensive. There were less than 20 Ger- 
man tanks ever used in combat at one 
time. The German forces did much 
work in an endeavor to destroy the 
Allies’ tanks, which were a very im- 
portant factor in many successful 
actions during the latter part of the 
war. Without tanks, they would have 
attained considerably less snecess, and 
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there is no doubt that their use of this 
weapon brought to an early end fight 
ing that would otherwise haye COn- 
tinued well into 1919, and perhaps 
longer. 


A German writer in the Militey. 
Wochenblatt of May, 1924, confirms 
this conclusion. He says: 


Thus we reach, for us, the unforty. 
nate end of the war. The more care. 
fully one examines the reports of the 
battles of the last year or year anda 
half of the war, the more one becomes 
convinced that the tanks first impeded 
our successes, then caused us severe 
injury in the defense, and lastly gave 
us our quietus. We had only one safe 
means of resistance against them: the 
anti-tank guns. And yet, the assign 
ment of field guns to repulse tank at 
tacks was an unfortunate necessity; 
they were never intended for such a 
purpose; they were too cumbersome 
and their crews could not move them 
rapidly to make quick changes of posi- 
tion. Thus the guns, together. with 
their personnel, were lost; * * * 
because of its very successful resist 
ance at first, it (the field gun) had 
become a very prominent object for 
the enemy’s counter-batteries, and the 
guns were lost even before a renewed 
and overwhelming tank attack could 
give them the finishing stroke. 


There follows from all this the logi 
cal conclusion with which the Frene) 
fully coincide, that for repulsing tanks 
there are needed (setting aside for the 
moment small caliber Infantry guns), 
rapidly moving, close up, armored 
fighting guns. 


The Germans began too late 0 
building their own tanks. The fev 
that appeared on the fighting front 
were cumbersome and of most Un 
wieldy form. Somewhat better tha 
the first French types, but inferior ' 
the English and the French Renault. 
The best we had were some capturet 
English tanks, but these and the fe" 
that we built did not cut much of 4 
figure. 
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A Study in Leadership 


By Cadet Hans W. Houmer, U. 8. M. A. 


The course in Military History for First Classmen at West Point is partly 
to give cadets information about the events themselves, and partly to show 
them eramples of the application of the principles of tactics. At the end of 
the 1926-27 course the Commandant of Cadets called for a monograph from 
cach cadet. These papers were very interesting. They show knowledge of facts 


and conside rable grasp of principles. 


Cadet (now Lieutenant) Holmer’s 


paper is one of the best, partly because he used a historical character, General 
Winfield Scott, to bring out his own ideas of Leadership.—Kditor. 


ENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT is 
G of great interest to all students 
of military history. His career illus- 
trates all the qualities of the leader. 
In the epic campaign for the capture 
of Mexico City, Scott followed a defi- 
nite plan. He pursued his objective 
until he achieved it. Throughout the 
campaign Scott was aggressive. He 
proved that in technical ability he had 
few if any superiors. In his rela- 
tions with the officers under him, 
Scott gives us a model to show the 
way to win the co-operation and loy- 
alty of subordinates. These are a few 
of the lessons which one may draw 
from a study of this campaign. Scott 
was the great factor in launching the 
campaign and in bringing it to a sue- 
cessful conclusion. 

The Mexican War began in Texas. 

ieneral Taylor was sent there to drive 
out the Mexicans and to free Texas. 
He succeeded in the first object but 
failed in the second. This was because 
the campaign reached only the outly- 
ing portions of Mexico and therefore 
did not affect the bulk of the Mexican 
people. To accomplish the defeat of 
the Mexican people some other plan 
Was hecessary. It was General Scott 
Who conceived the plan. 


Scott t 


( 


vesented a plan to the Presi- 


dent which was bold yet simple. Scott 
saw that'in order to break down the 
morale of the Mexican people, an 
American force must penetrate the 
heart of Mexico, defeat their main 
forces, and seize their capital. To do 
this, Scott requested a force of at least 
fifteen thousand men, including five 
thousand regulars, and the coopera- 
tion of the Navy for transportation 
and assistance in landing. With this 
force, Scott planned to land near Vera 
Cruz and capture that city by a com- 
bined land and naval attack. Vera 
Cruz was then to become a base for 
further operations. Scott then plan- 
ned to march into the interior toward 
Mexico City. His first objective 
would be to defeat the Mexican army, 
and his second to capture Mexico City. 
With the fall of the capital, Scott 
believed that all resistance would 
cease and that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would sue for peace. 


To conceive a plan and to persuade 
others to accept it are two different 
problems. At the beginning, Scott 
faced difficulties that were well nigh 
insuperable. The war was unpopular 
throughout the country. The North 
saw the war as an attempt of the 
South to win more slave territory. As 
a result of this feeling, anyone with 
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suggestions of further military ex- 
peditions was exceedingly unpopular. 
Finally, however, Scott succeeded in 
persuading the authorities that his 
plan was the sole method of quickly 
ending the war. When the question 
of a commander came up, the Presi- 
dent attempted to appoint a senator 
who was totally lacking in military 
training. The President failed to ob- 
tain the approval of the Senate so he 
unwillingly gave the command to 
Scott. But even yet all did not go 
smoothly. The executive departments 
did not cooperate in providing the 
army with transports and supplies. 
Scott secured the necessary men and 
officers with great difficulty. He over- 
came all these difficulties and concen- 
trated an army of thirteen thousand 
with the necessary transports and 
naval vessels. 


Scott studied the terrain and cli- 
mate of the country so that he might 
arrange his campaign in the best man- 
ner. Near the coast the land was low 
and the climate so hot that the region 
is known as the Tierra Caliente (hot 
country). Yellow fever was so pre- 
valent here during the summer months 
as to be a greater danger than any 
human foe. From the lowlands along 
the coast the land sloped upwards to 
the great mountain range of the east- 
ern divide. This range was very 
rough, with but few passes through 
which the Army could go. Beyond 
this range lay the great plateau of 
Central Mexico, surrounded by tower- 
ing mountains. On this plateau was 
the City of Mexico. Near the city, the 
plain was cut across with lava beds 
which make it exceedingly rough for 
the passage of an army. 


In order to get away from Vera 


——, 


Cruz before the hot season, which was 
also the yellow fever season, Scott de. 
sired to reach that place not later 
than February 1. But on account of 
delays, it was not until March 2 tha; 
the Army sailed for Anton Lizardo, 1s 
miles south of Vera Cruz. Scott's 
landing was unopposed. He immedi 
ately supervised the placing of bat. 
teries and ordered the city to be bom 
barded both from the land and from 
the sea. After four days the terror 
stricken populace forced the com 
mander to surrender the city to Scott 














Immediately Scott prepared to ad 
vance into the interior. He organized 
his Army into three divisions under 
Generals Worth, Twiggs and Patter 
son, while he retained to himself the 
command of the artillery, engineers 
and cavalry. Scott then ordered Gen 
eral Twiggs with his division to pro 
ceed to Jalapa. While marching ov 
the road, Twiggs was surprised by the 
Mexicans who lined the cliffs over 
looking the road at Cerro Gordo. He 
halted and awaited the remainder 0! 
the Army which arrived the next day. 
In spite of a reconnaissance whic 
showed the position inaccessible from 
the front, Twiggs ordered an attack, 
but later countermanded the order aud 
the disorganized Army did nothing 
until the arrival of Scott. 

Upon his arrival Scott obtained the 
report of a reconnaissance made by 
engineer officers. This report indi 
cated that Santa Ana occupied 4 po! 
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‘on with three strong spurs on his 
right and two peaks, Telégrafo and 
\talaya, on his left. But evidently 


believing that his flank could not be 
turned, Santa Ana had postsd only a 
small force on these two peaks. Scott 
immediately adopted a plan of attack. 
Shield’s brigade was to march entirely 
around the enemy’s left and attack 
the camp from the rear. Riley was 
io attack Telégrafo from the left rear 
while Harney attacked from the left. 
Twiggs was to capture Atalaya and 
then advance on Telégrafo. Pillow 
aud Towers were to attack the spurs 
on the right. All the attacks were 
to be simultaneous and thus cut off 
the Mexican retreat and force the sur- 
render of the entire Army. 

With only a few blunders, the battle 
proceeded according to plan. ‘The 
movement of Shield’s brigade was 
slow and it was late in attacking. 
Twiggs did not conceal his movements 
and Santa Ana was able to see them 
and reenforce his left. On the right 
the attack was not pushed with vigor. 
But after stubborn resistance the posi- 
tion Was taken and Santa Ana barely 


escaped with a few remnants of his 
Army, 


General Scott prepared to push on 
(0 Puebla. Large numbers of the vol- 
unteers who had enlisted for only a 


sear were clamoring to be sent home 
before the 


vellow fever season. No 


inducements could persuade more 
than a mere handful to reenlist. So 
Scott sent them to Vera Cruz while 
he and his crippled Army proceeded 
to Puebla. The church authorities of 
that city forced the Governor to sur- 
render without a blow. Scott entered 
the city and rested his men while he 
awaited reinforcements and supplies. 


Scott now faced another serious de- 
cision. He was more than a hundred 
and fifty miles from his base at Vera 
Cruz. From Puebla to the coast the 
terrain favored guerilla warfare. To 
maintain his line of communications, 
Scott saw would require too great a 
number of his meager force. Yet he 
hesitated not at all; he decided to cut 
loose from his base and live off of the 
country. 


Three months after his arrival, 
Scott left Puebla with ten thousand 
men for Mexico City. Upon arriving 
at Ayotia, he learned that Santa Ana 
had heavily fortified the roads north 
of the lakes and inundated the levels. 
Reconnaissance reports stated that 
this route through Pefion could be fol- 
lowed only at great loss of life, but 
that there was a good road around the 
lakes which approached the city from 
the south. 


Scott determined to follow the 
southern route but to lead Santa Ana 
to believe that he intended to use the 
route through Pefon. To carry out 
this scheme, he ordered Twiggs to ad- 
vance on Peion as though to attack. 
The remainder of the Army he ordered 
to move by way of Chalco around the 
lake. The advance was blocked by 
fortifications at San Antonio. Scott 
ordered Pillow and Twiggs (who had 
re-joined) to improve a road over the 
lava beds to Contreras. 
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THE OPERATIONS IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 


In carrying out this order, Pillow 
was blocked by a Mexican force. He 
ordered a frontal attack by mounted 
rifles with artillery support. A brig- 
ade was ordered to cooperate by check- 
ing reinforcements and cutting off the 
retreat of the Mexicans. This brigade 
(Riley’s) advanced to San Gerénimo 
and then turned toward the Mexican 
camp and awaited the expected rout 
of the Mexicans. But the attack had 
failed. Riley found his brigade cut 
off. Pillow then ordered Cadwalader’s 
brigade to Riley’s support, followed by 
the 15th Infantry. Smith’s brigade 
was in reserve. Smith saw that he 
was of no use there so he attacked the 
Mexican left. At this point in the 
battle, Scott reached the field. He 
perceived that San Gerénimo was the 
key to the situation. He therefore 
ordered Shield’s brigade (which had 
come with him from San Antonio) to 
go there. Nothing further was done 


that night, but early in the morning 
the troops at San Gerénimo attacked 
and defeated the Mexicans. 

Scott sent word of the victory to 
General Worth at San Antonio and 
ordered him to attack. A brigade was 
sent around the enemy’s flank to cut 
off a retreat. The Mexicans saw this 
movement but were unable to prevent 
it. They began to retreat in column 
along the road to Cherubusco. The 
American brigade struck the column 
in the center and scattered it. Seot! 
then ordered Twiggs to Cherubusco 
to intercept the Mexicans. After hard 
fighting, the Americans carried the 
position at Cherubusco and followed 
the Mexicans to the gates of the city. 

Although the city lay at the mercy 
of Scott, circumstances forced his 
hand. The war was unpopular 
throughout the United States and the 
administration desired to make peace. 
A representative of the State Depart 
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| with the Army to take 
any opportunity to treat 
for peace. Foreed by the pressure 
from the State Department, Scott 
against his wishes and fearing that 
bis men, excited by battle and insulted 
by the Mexicans, might commit acts 
which would lead to reprisals, granted 


an armistice. 


ment was ki 


advantage 


The representative of the State De- 
partment presented the American de- 
mands to Santa Ana. The terms of 
peace were very severe. Santa Ana 
feared to accept them lest he be called 
a traitor Scott had accepted an 
armistice and Santa Ana saw in this 
acceptance an indication that Seott 
was greatly weakened by losses and 
that he feared that another battle 
might result in defeat. Santa Ana 
believed that, at the worst, the terms 
could be made no more severe and that 
he had everything to win and nothing 
to lose by renewing hostilities. Ac- 
cordingly he delayed negotiations and 
began to collect a new army. Scott 
earned of his activities and prepared 
lo renew hostilities. 

After a successful but indecisive at- 
tack on Molino del Rey, Scott called 
‘ conference to determine the plans 
lor further action and decided to at- 
tack Chapultepec, a strong castle on 
in isolated hill which dominated two 
causeways leading to the city. 

The battle began with an artillery 
wmbardinent in the afternoon, during 
which some of the Mexican batteries 
were disabled and the garrison cowed. 
That night troops and ladders were 
prepared for an assault the next morn- 
ing. For more than two hours there 
—_ a furious bombardment followed 
'Y an assault from several directions. 
“ positions were captured ; 


rhe outly i} 





then, the 9th Infantry carried the 
slope. It found that no ladders had 
reached the position. Unsupported 
and suffering heavily, it was left ex- 
posed to Mexican rifle fire. Finally 
Clarke’s brigade, with ladders, hast- 
ened up the slope. The troops stormed 
over the parapet and soon captured 
the fort. General Quitman immedi- 
ately followed the enemy to the Belen 
Garita (gateway into the city). He 
captured the gate but as his ammuni- 
tion ran low he could only hold his 
position and await darkness. 


Scott saw Quitman’s situation and 
in order to create a diversion he 
ordered Worth to proceed with other 
troops to the San Cosmé Garita. This 
entrance on the western side of the 
city was not fully fortified but it was 
occupied by troops that had just re- 
treated from Chapultepec. Worth 
placed guns on roofs at points which 
commanded the Mexican position. 
The Mexicans fled under a hail of 
shells from all directions. 


Santa Ana, declaring that honor 
was satisfied and that the city could 
not be defended, ordered the evacua- 
tion. The city council offered Scott 
terms of capitulation. Since the city 
was in his power, Scott refused all 
terms. So Quitman was met by a 
white flag in the morning as he pre- 
pared to enter the city. He marched 
to the square in front of the palace 
where Scott joined him. Scott im- 
mediately appointed Quitman gover- 
nor. Guerilla warfare broke out in 
the city but Scott sternly repressed it. 
The capture of the capital ended all 
organized resistance and peace was 
soon concluded. 


For his campaign, Scott had formu- 
lated a careful plan. But it was the 
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leader, not the plan, that dominated. 
When at times it was necessary to 
change, as at Puebla, he did not quib- 
ble but followed the best course. All 
through the campaign Scott had a 
definite objective, the Mexican Army 
and Mexico City. He pursued his ob- 
jective until he attained it. The only 
time that he deviated from his objec- 
tive was when he attacked Molino del 
Rey—an attack which did not con- 
tribute to the success of his campaign. 

Scott was an aggressive leader. 
The American Army was always on 
the offensive. Because of this, it won 
many brilliant victories. Under the 
force of circumstances Scott once, 
very much against his will, departed 
from his aggressive policy. This was 
when forced to grant an armistice. He 
knew that an armistice should never 
be granted at the request of a defeated 
enemy ; that to do so is a sign of weak- 
ness. But he followed the granting 
of the armistice with preparations 
for the continuance of the war. 

Scott proved that he possessed 
great technical ability as a com- 
mander. He always concentrated his 
mass at a decisive point; he employed 
his men so as to have superiority at 
the critical point. His skill was well 
shown at Cerro Gordo where he made 
a light attack on the right so as to 
contain the enemy there while he con- 
centrated his mass on the left. At the 
same time, Scott moved his troops 
rapidly from one point to another. 
This rapidity of movement was a con- 


ce 


stant source of surprise to the Mex 
cans. Besides enabling Scott to sy; 
prise the enemy, this rapidity of mov. 
ment aided him to concentrate rapidly 
at any point. 

Another great factor in Scott’s sue 
cess was his use of his officers, He 
freely used subordinate officers oy ye 
connaissance duty. Their splendid 
work in locating the enemy’s positions 
and possible lines of advance was iy 
valuable to Scott in planning his 
movements. In giving orders to his 
division and brigade commanders, 
Scott merely outlined the plan in 
simple terms and encouraged them to 
use their initiative in working out the 
details. When Scott issued an order 
it was final; he never countermanded 
an order. This gave his officers md 
men great confidence in him and in 
creased the cooperation, both between 
commander and subordinates, and 
among the subordinates. Scott had 
only to issue his order and it was en 
thusiastically carried out. 

The entire campaign redounds to 
the credit of Secott’s leadership. 
Handicapped by the interference of 
the Government at home and the lack 
of cooperation, Scott had conceived 
and executed his plan of conquering 
Mexico. With an army of less than 
15,000, Scott had marched several hun- 
dred miles into the interior, cut loose 
from his base and subsisted from the 
land. And in the face of great odds 
he had defeated a great nation with 
out the loss of a battle. 























The Soldier Athlete 


Ry Lieutenant Lynn E. Brapy, 19th Infantry 


“TN the Army, athleties is second only 
| to military training in the impor- 
tance of developing soldiers.” These 
were the words of Brigadier General 
Slavens, veteran of 45 
years’ service, spoken to the officers 
ind ladies of the 2ist Brigade 


Thomas W 


Hawaii) al an Aloha party given in 
‘is honor prior to his retirement, 


Most officers of the Army probably 
avree with General Slavens, but place 
wo little emphasis on constructive 
development of the soldier athlete. 
hey are prone to consider this out of 
he regular drill and routine of an 
officer's work, and to neglect it. 

The majority of soldier athletes 
ire non-commissioned officers. Quick 
thinking, initiative, grace, poise, build 
aid nerve are the principal require- 
nents of both the non-commissioned 
vilicer and the athlete. The men who 
enlist with these qualities soon ad- 
vance to higher grades, and soon make 
themselves known on the athletic 
field. 

Officers have said, “Soldier athletes 
are a nuisance. They are always in 
‘rouble. 1 don’t want them in my 
ompany.” There is a lot of truth 
ly this statement. Athletes do cause 
Xtra Worry and they are often a nui- 
“alee; but are they not worth extra 
thought and worry? 

A soldier is a normal being. He 
ukes to do some things and dislikes 
others. lle does best the things he 
kes to do, and he likes to do the 
things that he does best. Like all 
is often glad to do any- 
will get him out of the 


humans, | 


thing th: 


regular routine. This is true not only 
of the soldier athlete, but of soldiers 
in general. The fact that athletes are 
often excused from some duty has 
brought them the reputation of “dead- 
beats” and “duty-dodgers.” The 
greatest trouble that they cause is the 
changing of duty rosters and the re- 
arranging of details to enable them to 
practice and play. 


Another thing for the officer to 
think about is development of the in- 
dividual. This varies greatly; in fact, 
scarcely two men will respond alike 
or produce the same results under the 
same treatment. Each man’s frame of 
mind, trend of thought, desires, atti- 
tude toward instruction and ability 
make him a separate problem. Some 
few men, usually the best ones, play 
for the sport itself; they have played 
before and love the game. The ma- 
jority play for personal aggrandize- 
ment and give the greatest difficulty; 
as a rule, they are the talkative kind 


-who try to work themselves on to the 


team by vivid tales of great prowess. 
There is also the lazy type—men who 
have ability, but lack the energy or 
desire to use it. Then there are the 
athletic “dead-beats,’” who try for 
every squad in order to avoid duty. 
Finally, there are the beginners, who 
are talked into or ordered to turn 
out. If they become interested their 
reluctance will wear off and they will 
develop well. 





The greatest difficulty that coaches 
of soldier athletes have to overcome 
is general ignorance. This fault is 
remarkably inclusive. It includes lack 
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of familiarity wth the finer things of 
life and inaptitude in learning them. 
It also includes an astounding nar- 
rowness. The spirit of competition is 
prevalent, but the spirit of sportsman- 
ship is elementary or lacking. Ignor- 
ance of rules of play, ignorance of the 
value of team play and ignorance of 
the value of coolness are other handi- 
caps. Finally, there is the man with 
a single-track mind and a revengeful 
attitude of “tit for tat.” 


A coach can scarcely overcome gen- 
eral ignorance in the life of a soldier 
athlete, but he can reduce it. For 
this the coach must have, above all 
things, patience and the ability to pre- 
sent ideas clearly and simply. The 
coach can also reduce inaptituted or 
inability to learn, but to a lesser de- 
gree unless the soldier has natural 
physical ability and athletic instinct. 
The failure to have learned the finer 
things of life, narrowness and un- 
sportsmanship are most easily over- 
come. To accomplish these ends a 
coach has to use “rough tactics,” or 
even to break up an existing team. 
The so-called “rough tactics” merely 
means strict discipline and positive 
steps to insure discipline. If it in- 
volves removing good players from a 
team, this should be done without the 
slightest hesitation. Influence con- 
trary to the controlling influence can- 
not be tolerated. When tact fails, 
steam-roller methods often work. 


The spirit of competition needs no 
stimulation, for it exists. But the 
coach must icach gentlemanly com- 
petitive tactics and sporting methods. 


ee 


Overemphasis on winning js {hp 
greatest cause of unsportsmanlike 
play. The value of the game, the goo 
the soldier derives from the sport, 
comes wholly from the competition, 
rather than from the final score. [y 
terest, zest, enthusiasm—all come be- 
fore the playing of the game. Tie 
benefit is actually derived before the 
event. On the other hand, it is easy 
to go to the other extreme and to 
overemphasize the idea of being a 
good loser. This is a mistake, for that 
idea is negative. The coach should im 
plant firmly the positive idea, that of 
being a good winner, and should insis: 
on methods of play that accord with 
it. 

Rules of play and the value of 
team play cause the least trouble to 
coaches. The one thing that is hard 
est for coaches to get but from which 
possibly the greatest good is derived. 
which embraces one of the finest sol 
dierly qualities, is coolness. Coaclies 
must explain, repeat and hammer this 
idea into the minds of the men. The 
players must learn to overcome the 
frenzy of enthusiasm, excitement or 
pain. Coolness, besides being a ‘0! 
dierly virtue, is a prime requisite for 
success. It is vital in any walk of 
life or any capacity. 

In the development of coolness 
alone, athletics have proved their 
worth. With studied effort on the 
part of officers, particularly those whe 
deal directly with the men, the other 
virtues may be cultivated. This will 
not only raise the standard of our s0l 
diers, but it wili fulfill our ultimate 
aim. 























Army English 


By Lieut. W. L. Barricer, Cavalry 


N all probability you are a soldier, 
| at heart if not in uniform, else you 
would not be reading this JouRNAL. 
You are interested in horses, men, 
vuns; you realize the importance of 
drill, maneuvers, rifle practice, leader- 
ship. All these are well worthy of 
your thought, but among the interests 
of our profession there is one subject 
seldom given the serious consideration 
that it deserves. That subject is 
English. 

When | say “English,” I do not 
mean the studying of poetry or drama, 
or that the spending of 15 minutes a 
day in acquiring an elegance of speech 
which will distinguish you as a gentle- 
man of the Mencken school is of vital 
importance, desirable as these studies 
may be. I mean that there is evident 
need of better, clearer, more concise 
English in the Army. Many of our 
“replies by indorsement” are literary 
hedges behind which we hope to con- 
real ourselves. Too often our orders 
and bulletins serve only to confuse 
ili issue where they should clarify it. 
Our regulations, through indirectness 
of expression and pomposity of lan- 
guage, sometimes defeat the purposes 
lor which they are intended. 

| have recently seen a striking ex- 
ample of the trouble poor English 
lay cause. A board of officers, which 
had investigated damage to a lieu- 
‘enant’s household effects, had its 
proceedings returned. They were in- 
dorsed as follows: 

“It is requested that the attached 
papers be returned to the board of 
cee ree, tha nef 

St inay be attached; in order 





that claim for concealed damage may 
be presented to the last carrier and 
notation made on these papers of the 
amount of carrier’s liability.” 


Consider the vagueness and ambig- 
uity of this sentence! Manifestly, 
the author expects the board to do 
something, but he doesn’t tell the 
board what he wants done. As it is 
written, the sentence may be inter- 
preted in several ways. The board 
decided that the Finance Department 
wanted a copy of the manifest. It 
assumed that the Finance Department 
intended to make a claim on the car- 
rier, deduct the amount from the total 
claim, and pay the difference. Instead 
the author of this indorsement ex- 
pected the board to do these things: 

1. Get a copy of the manifest. 


2. Find the crated weights of the 
damaged articles and determine the 
amount for which the carrier was 
liable. 


3. Direct the claimant to submit a 
claim to the carrier. 


4. Attach to the proceedings a copy 
of this claim and the carrier’s reply 
to it. 

The proceedings have traveled back 
and forth; they now bear 17 indorse- 
ments. Because of poor English in 
an indorsement, the claimant has been 
deprived of his furniture and money 
to which he was entitled. 

One document with which we are 
all familiar is the Field Service Regu- 
lations—and here I tread on sacred 
ground. I disclaim at the start any 
intention of criticising the theories 
or the principles taught in the Field 
Service Regulations. They have been 
tested in the laboratories of experi- 
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ence and tried in the fires of battle. 
The principles are good. The theories 
are sound. The English of the Field 
Service Regulations, however, is not 
good. The expression of simple prin- 
ciples is indirect, vague and compli- 
cated; often it is bombastic. The 
greatest needs in so important a man- 
ual are simplicity and directness. To 
prove my point, let me quote two ex- 
amples selected at random: 

“Troops must not be encumbered 
with a greater quantity of supplies 
and impedimenta than is necessary to 
assure their mobility and readiness 
for action. Provision must therefore 
be made, to the extent that conditions 
permit, for such an echelonment in 
width and depth of supply and evac- 
uation establishments as to meet the 
needs of the troops promptly and in 
safety.” 

No one can deny the soundness of 
this principle. Yet we have tucked 
away the important thought, the 
“Bchelonment.” We have made of it 
a minotaur to be approached through 
a labyrinth. Why not walk right up 
and say in half the words: 

“Supplies and baggage encumber 
troops. Equip them with what assures 
their mobility and readiness for ac- 
tion—no more. To supply the troops 
promptly and safely, echelon supply 
and evacuation establishments in 
width and depth.” 

It is possible that an officer unfa- 
miliar wth a regulating station should 
be appointed “Regulating Officer.” 
Should he turn to the Field Service 
Regulations for instructions, here is 
what he would find: 

“The regulating officer commands 
the regulating station and all instal- 
lations thereat for the operation of 
which the use of trackage and routes 
leading to the front is necessary.” 

I’m afraid our regulating officer 
would be very busy for a while, run- 


es 


ning up and down his tracks ang 
routes and seeking “What is neces. 
sary” among his installations. How 
much better it is to say: 

“The regulating officer commands 
the regulating station. His command 
includes the buildings, equipment and 
personnel used in sending troops and 


supplies to the front and in receiving 
them from the front.” 


There is simplicity. There is direct. 
ness. I have said that the Field Ser. 
vice Regulations are sacred ground. 
They are the soldier’s Bible—and their 
language should be impeccable. 

I could go on indefinitely in this 
way, quoting examples which show the 
evil effect of poor English in the 
Army, but my purpose is broader. Let 
us locate the causes of the disease and 
then try to effect a cure. 

One reason for our poor English is 
that we follow custom. It is quite the 
usual thing for an officer, when writ 
ing an order or the proceedings of 4 
board, to secure a similar document 
from the files and model his work 
after it. Too often the same phrase 
ology appears time after time in 
orders, letters, and publications. If 
an evil appeared in the original, it 
reappears in its successors, perpet 
uated and enlarged. A military jar 
gon has grown up in our service which 
serves only to befog and conceal the 
real intent of the writer. How many 
times have you seen expressions like: 
“Tt is the opinion of the undersigned” ; 
“It is requested”; “If not inimical to 
the best interests of the service”’ 
How many times have you written: 
“In regard to”; “Concerning”; “As 
to”; “Relative to”; “In respect to”; 
“In this respect,” and countless sim 
lar phrases? We prepare letters and 
indorsements, bulletins and orders, 
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pamphlets and regulations; and we 
cloud them all with indirect, vague 
expression. Custom has curiously 
stamped our pens, and causes them 
to follow the circuitous and decorated 
phrasing of an earlier day. 

Another cause of poor English in 
the Army is caution. For our self- 
protection, we cloud our thoughts so 
that they may be interpreted in two 
ways. We should recognize this habit 
and face it. Not only is it unsoldierly, 
it is unmanly. It is better to stand 
foursquare on our Opinions than to 
leave a loophole through which to 
craw] if we have erred. 

If we recognize our tendencies 
toward military jargon and involved 
expression as an evil, we should stamp 
gut the evil. The faults are the result 
of habit which we can overcome, 
When we have something to say, let 
us say about it the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Let 
us cultivate the conerete noun. We 
should not say “Establishments” 
when we mean storehouses and ammu- 
nition dumps, or “The animals will be 
placed under shelter” when we want 
the horses stabled. An active verb 
has a much stronger personality than 
a passive verb. Can’t we write “I 
think” and “I request” instead of “It 
is thought” and “It is requested”? 
Let us learn to recognize JARGON in 
its vague and seductive garments and 
scorn its use. I borrow from Arthur 





Quiller-Couch, King Edward VII Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge University. He says: “When- 
ever in your reading you come across 
one of these words, case, instance, 
character, nature, condition, persua- 
sion, degree—whenever in your writ- 
ing your pen betrays you to one or 
another of them—pull yourself up and 
take thought. If it be case ... turn 
to the dictionary and seek out what 
meaning can be derived from casus, 
its Latin ancestor; then try how, with 
a little trouble, you can extricate 
yourself from that ‘case. The odds 
are, you will feel like a butterfly who 
has discarded his chrysalis.” 


We attribute our poor English, 
then, to three principal causes: Cus- 
tom, caution, and jargon. Jargon is a 
literary harlot and a parasite; we will 
have none of her. Caution is a cow 
ard, two-faced and slinking. He is 
beneath our contempt. Custom is 
beautiful in its traditions but danger- 
ous in its exactions. We retain so 
much of it as is useful, and relegate 
the rest to museums. We, ourselves, 
establish customs which future gen- 
erations will follow. There is left for 
us the simplicity and directness of 
straightforward English. We make it 
ours, and set our good English to 
work; and we find that we express 
ourselves, not only so that we can be 
understood, but so that we cannot be 
misunderstood. 
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Training for Battle 


By Lieut. Brockuo.sr Livineston, United States Naval Reserves 


“Our fleets are ready; they have becn constituted with a view to war, it 
is now necessary to put life into them, to prepare them with a view to battle.” 


Hk United States Fleet, when 

concentrated, consists of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty vessels 
ranging in size from the 32,000-ton 
battleships to the 900-ton mine sweep- 
ers. Besides the surface and sub- 
surface craft, there are more than a 
hundred airplanes attached to the 
battleships, cruisers, and aircraft car- 
riers. Roughly then, we may state 
there are two hundred and fifty in- 
dividual units which must be trained 
to operate as a single body. With 
speeds varying from 180 miles per 
hour for the swift fighting planes to 
that of the slow moving ships of the 
train which lumber along at ten or 
twelve knots, the problem is to mould 
these various types into a combination 
that can maneuver and operate to- 
gether. 


“Our fleets are ready, they have 
been constituted”—says Darrieus, one 
of the authorities on naval warfare. 
But these fleets are only inert masses 
of steel until we man them with 
trained personnel. It requires thirty 
years to educate an admiral properly, 
and two months to put a seaman on 
board his first ship. Between these 
two extremes are dozens of ranks and 
ratings, each necessary for the proper 
handling of a fleet. “Men fight; not 
ships” is the old saying. We have 
not yet arrived at the period of de- 
velopment when we can displace man 
power with mechanical power. The 
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—Darrieus. 


operator and brain-worker are stil! 
necessary. The advances in science 
have only made the requirements of 
the individual more stringent. From 
the time the recruit at the training 
station begins his drill, through the 
midshipman period at the Naval 
Academy, the senior officers’ course at 
the Naval War College; until final re- 
tirement for age, the Navy’s aim is to 
fit each individual into the organiza 
tion, so trained and equipped that he 
may, in the extreme of war, properly 
carry out any duty assigned him. 

If we were to discuss training for 
war from its effects on the youngster 
entering the Navy, it would enlarge 
too greatly on the matter. 
quently, we shall confine our discus 
sion to the training of the fleet, the 
welding of the individual types into 
a compact whole, trained to enter 
battle as a single unit. 


Conse 


My readers probably already know 
the general organization of the United 
States Fleet, but, in order to facilitate 
the handling of the subject, we shall 
briefly review. The supreme command 
is vested in the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet which oD 
sists of four subdivisions, (a) The 
Battle Fleet (stationed in ‘he Pa 
cific); (b) The Scouting Fleet (s@ 
tioned in the Atlantic) ; (¢) The Fleet 
Base Force (divided between the two 
major fleets); and (d) The Control 
Force (stationed in the Atlantic). 
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The B Fleet is the principal infinite variety of details falls to this 
eoncentr: fighting organization of force if the base it guards is an ad- 
‘he Navy. [ts mission is constant vanced and temporary base remote 
-eadiness for battle against the great- from home territory. 
est force that an enemy can assemble. Any other naval forces that may 
is constant effort is to develop battle come into being operate under the gen- 
iacties and battle efficiency to Such @ eral mission of the United States 
point that it will have the greatest Peet, to gain and maintain control of 
possible chance for vietory. It should the sea. We generally class these 
consist of ships of every combatant gmater forces, such as the Asiatic 
type. Fleet, as Task forces. 
Since the Battle Fleet must have Besides the larger divisions of the 
information of the enemy’s movements fleet into what might be called “mis- 
and the character of his force, the sion” groups, we have what are known 


Scouting Fleet is maintained. This 
force may contain all of the classes 
f ships that are found in the Battle 
Fleet, because the Seouting Fleet will 
be unable to get all of the information 
that it should unless it fights for some 
of it. Usually it contains fewer heavy 
ships than the Battle Fleet. The 
Scouting Fleet, therefore, has a double 
mission; ability to gain information 
and readiness to fight. 

All naval action at sea is directed 
toward control of the sea, toward pre- 
venting the enemy from using the sea 
for his purposes, and toward making 
it possible for us freely to use the sea 
lor Our purposes. To maintain this 
control we have the Control Force. 
its usual duties are to escort convoys 

‘ea, pursue enemy convoys and 
commerce raiders. 

The fourth subdivision is the Fleet 
Base Force. Although less spectac- 
lar than the others, it has a major 
mission in any large overseas cam- 
paign. l\s object is to protect the 
vase from which the fleet is operating, 
© guard ships in the vicinity of the 
vase, and to carry on all the activities 
repairs, docking, towing, 
ig, communication. An 
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as “class” groups. These carry out 
tactical missions. The battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, mine layers and 
sweepers, aircraft carriers and the 
many other classes are all formed in- 
to divisions and squadrons. Airplanes 
are organized into divisions, squad- 
rons, and wings. 

Reversing our order then and be- 
ginning at the bottom, the individual 
ship is the smallest unit in training. 
Its internal efficiency must be of a 
high order so that it operates as part 
of the larger organizations. Conse- 
quently, drills and practices are in- 
cessant. Even in port the gun crews, 
signalmen and other groups continue 
their intensive training. The rule of 
“practice makes perfect” is the law in 
the Navy. 

When our ships have been manned 
and trained individually we form 
them into type units. The numbers in 
each unit depend on the class of ves- 
sel; three or four battleships or six 
destroyers to a division, eighteen de- 
stroyers and a leader to a squadron. 
The tactical training begins in these 
larger organizations. For the better 
part of the training year the United 
States Fleet is broken up into small 
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groups which train separately. For 
* instance, the airplanes operate from 
some land field where they can develop 
more easily the perfection needed for 
their tactical training. Here they go 
through a continuous repetition of 
drills just as the Army drills the in- 
dividual soldier to become a part of 
his company, regiment and division. 
Actually, a fleet is nothing more than 
an organization of mechanical steel 
soldiers. The brain, the motive power 
and the striking power are all in- 
cluded in the complexity of the mod- 
ern warship. We even find the power 
of communication— the power of 
speech—as in the human being. 


Of all the classes of ships, the de- 
stroyer probably calls for the most 
training. Because they are so numer- 
ous and operate under so many con- 
ditions and in so many different roles, 
the training on them must be more 
thorough, we might say, than even 
on a battleship. Officered by young 
men, the destroyer is the guardian of 
the fleet. As the young, healthy men 
of the family provide for and protect 
their elders, the destroyers screen the 
battleships and the rest of the slower 
moving craft. Darting swiftly hither 
and yon, perhaps without a single 
light, the danger of collision and foul- 
ing the battleline is great. Conse- 
quently, their personnel must have 
been thoroughly trained in all the 
standard maneuvers and besides have 
been indoctrinated in the policy of the 
squadron and division commanders. 
In order to minimize communication 
between these vessels in battle the will 
of the commander should be under- 
stood by subordinate officers. A cer- 
tain move on the part of the com- 
mander must be understood as the be- 


Le 


ginning of such and such an action, 
What to do to continue the action 
must not be a matter of future ip. 
struction but a case of already knov. 
ing what comes next. 


No vessels in a fleet have more yaried 
roles than the destroyers. To mentioy 
but a few of them, we find the “boats” 
screening the fleet from enemy sub. 
marines. They must also be a defense 
against enemy destroyers. In an 
offensive role they attack enemy de 
stroyers and, breaking through, en 
deavor to send home a torpedo attack 
against enemy battleships. Imagine 
nineteen of these swift, sleek craft 
tearing through the water at twenty. 
five, twenty-seven or even thirty knots. 
Some may be laying a smoke screen to 
shield the rest of the squadron. On, 
on they dash. A whistle blast. A 
quick turn and dozens of “whales” go 
speeding through the water, each car 
rying enough explosive to sink the 
largest ship if a vital spot can be 
struck. It is to teach the crews how 
to make these decisive hits that the 
destroyers train, often under the 
worst sea conditions. 

The difficulty of the destroyers’ role 
and the hardships of service on them 
were brought home to the writer r 
cently when he was on board one of 
them during the war game off the New 
England coast. We had cruised abou! 
for days making feints along the coas 
so as to trick the defending fore. 
We had covered the landing of a the 
oretical army and spent hours dash 
ing through none too calm seas scree! 
ing the transports and_ battleships 
Eventually we sighted the coas 
around Newport. We looked forward 
to an early landing but, when ow 
hopes were highest, a signal hoist we?" 
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" up on the flagship. “Take formation tegic problems are solved each year. 
__» jt read. In other words, we The fleet comes together in some 
" were to screen the battleships while strategic area and carries on extensive 
4 they entered port. Our early landing maneuvers, usually jointly with Army 
came about five hours later, after we forces. The Panama Canal is an im- 
| had steamed in cireles all morning portant area for these problems on ac- 
oa driving imaginary enemy submarines Count of its strategic position. In 
im away from the vieinity. After all the Pecent years problems have been 
is” a ships had anchored we came in, worked out in Hawaii, the Caribbean 
$4 having sheltered and protected our and, most recently, off the New Eng- 
18e fock. Such a screen as we formed land coast. The instruction which re- 
- that morning looked like nothing as sults from these major operations can 
- much as it did a sheep dog herding the e gained only by actually simulating 
. flock into the pasture. = yo wea “a i quanenanie 
c 0 i i 
ine We have dwelt rather extensively of een drape ~ as Somreheceei 
aft on the training of the destroyers but on the ill-fated Dardanelles expedition 
ty: it has been because that training is aid us in these operations. Every 
its, « complex. The other types of ships problem that enters into actual war 
to are larger. Their internal complexity is covered in these war games. The 
dn, way be greater, but their fleet roles lessons learned are not only of use in 
A are confined to a comparatively few improving the operating efficiency of 
go ee — Consequently their the fleet, but problems of coast defense 
ar training is less complicated. and the mobility of the Army are also 
the The training we have been discus- often solved. 
be sing is tactical training, which be- These major problems are our peace- 
ow comes more intricate when we combine time efforts to prepare the fleet for 
the the various types into a united fleet, battle. We cannot undertake them 
the but which is based on the same prin- unless our basic training is good, for 
ciples that we applied while maneuy- there we put into practice the lessons 
“ole ering by types. The higher training is we have learned from'a study of war. 
em in strategic problems. How and Our training has been for battle, but 
re where to use our ships is a decision it is an old saying that a properly 
of of higher authority. Once they are equipped and trained Navy is our 
yew properly placed the tactical handling greatest defense against battle. The 
out is 4 more simple matter. In order to Navy trains with this as its guide, but 
vas give practice in strategy and the if war and battle should come, we 
ces. handling of the fleet as a whole, stra- shall be found prepared. 
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Translations by Major Kart F. Batpwin, Coast irtillery Corps 
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(Translation. ) 
Mitsubishi Bibai Mine, 
Bibai Machi, Sorachi Gun, 
Hokkaido, Japan. 
To His Excellency, 
The Honorable Secretary of War, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 
. Your Excellency :— 
I beg to present the following. I am a coal miner of Japan earting 0" 
four dollars per week. As I have not only a wife and four daughters depending 
upon me but also seven relatives, life is indeed very trying. Though I an 
neither educated nor brilliant, I have the honor of composing a poe for ™ 
Infantry of your country. However, I am not only unable to trans'ate 
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poem into English, but furthermore I have not the money to pay for having 
+ done. though I wish I might do se. Though I very much regret this is not 
jaysiated. | am sending it to you just as I have written it in Japanese. 
Please receive it. I hope you will decide to have a translation made in your 
language 

| avail myself of the opportunity to pray fer your good health. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Minoru Narnia. 


May Is. Year of Jimmu Tenno, 2,587 (1927). 


III 
(OEM (SONG) FOR THE AMERICAN INFANTRY’ 


By Minoru Narita 


1 4 
iy richest glory endowed with God’s The warriors are the defenders of their 
blessing, country ; 
\Vith universal love for the spirit of Whatever comes they co-operate freely 
justice, together. 


\merica, liberty loving and peaceful, 
Maintained’ by the honor® of the In- 


America, standing erect on her merits 
Maintained by the honor of the In- 


fantry. fantry. 
2 5 
‘orever contributing to the peace of They wait prepared to die for their 
the world, country, 
Usteemed by the race for her chari- Holding the straight line of loyal de 
table nature, votion. 


\merica, the heart of the flower itself,* 

Maintained by the honor of the In- 
lantry, 

3 

“ducation radiates, her prestige 
stands forth. 

ler martial glory, matehless in the 
world, 

‘werica, in the prime of her calling 

Maintained by the honor of the In- 


airy, 


rations) per line—K. F. B. 


America, fair minded and zealous 

Maintained by the honor of the In- 
fantry. 

6 

Always, in times of national peril 

They wield their arms of mighty 
wrought iron. 

America triumphant, the war cry 
ascends ! 

Maintained by the honor of the In 
fantry. 


lution cannot do justice to the sentiment expressed in the original. The 
ese is written in Western meter of 12, 11, 10 and 10 syllables (with some 


in cherry, which typifies the spirit of the Warrior Samurai. 
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IV 


(Translated into Japanese.) 
Mr. Minoru Narita, of 
Mitsubishi Bibai Mine, 
Bibai Machi, Sorachi Gun, 
Hokkaido, Japan. 
Dear Mr. Narita: 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
May 18, 1927, in which you have kindly enclosed a copy of your poem for the 
American Infantry, in Japanese. 

I am very much pleased that one living so far away from America should 
be able to express such inspiring sentiments on the American Infantry as are 
shown by your excellent composition. This is all the more remarkable whey 
your unfortunate economic struggle is considered. 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith a translation of your verses. 
This, with your original composition, has been forwarded to the United States 
Infantry Journal for such use as they may find appropriate. You will doubt 
less hear from them in due season. 

Permit me to express my congratulations and heartfelt appreciation for 
your poem, and to wish you continued good health and prosperity. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Dwieur F. Davis, 
Secretary of War 


Vv 
(Translated into Japanese.) 
July 1, 1927. 
Mr. Minoru Narita, of 
Mitsubishi Bibai Mine, 
Bibai Machi, Sorachi Gun, 
Hokkaido, Japan. 
My dear Mr. Narita: 

The Secretary of War has forwarded to us your letter. 

Speaking for the American Infantry, we thank you for your poem dedi- 
cated to the American Infantry and for the thought that prompted you 
write it. 

We are glad to tell you that we are printing your poem in the Augu*' 
number of our Journat. We shall send you a copy of this magazine. We ar 
also inclosing a postal money order which we hope you will accept as 4 token 
of appreciation and thanks from the American Infantry. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. B. Catron, 


Major, Infantry, 
Secretary, The United States Infantry Association. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 





COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


Cuer or INFANTRY—Major General Ropert H. ALLEN 


ExecutTive—Colonel WiLLEY HOWELL 


Section I Personnel 


Colonel J. J. Toffey. Major T. B. Catron. 
*Colonel H. BE. Knight. Major 8. J. Chamberlin. 
Lieut. Col. L. D. Gasser. *Major P. J. Mueller. 
Major R. E. O'Brien. 
Major P. W. Baade. 
Major P. D. Parkinson. 

Section 1V-—Arma, Equipment and Finance 


Lieut. Col. F. G. Kellond. 
*Major R. W. Dusenbury. 
Major T. Lawrence. 


Section II1—Intelligence 


Section I11—Training and Inspection 


Colonel A. J. Macnab. 
Major J. D. Burnett. 

\ Major B. Magruder. 
Major C. H. Bonesteel. 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Major M. H. Thomlinson. 
Major EB. M. Wilson. 


*Colonel Knight and Major Mueller are relieved from the office in August, 1927, on account of 
completion of period of detail. Major Dusenbury is temporarily attached for duty. 





Three Platoon Machine Gun Company 


PON the recommendation of the 

Chief of Infantry, the War De- 
partment has recently approved the 
addition of a third platoon to the war 
strength machine gun company. The 
number of guns per platoon remains 
as before. The change increases the 
number of machine guns in the In- 
fantry regiment from 24 to 36. The 
machine gun company strength will, 
under the new tables of organization, 
be six officers and 182 men, instead 
of five officers and 141 men in the 
Post-War machine gun company. 


During the World War the machine 
sun organization in the division com- 
prised a divisional machine gun bat- 
talion of 24 guns, two brigade machine 


gun battalions, with a total of 96 
guns, and four machine gun compa- 
nies with regiments, totaling 48 guns, 
a grand total of 168 machine guns 
served by Infantry of the division 
To provide for shortening of the divi 
sion column, which seemed necessary) 
for mobile warfare, the present ma 
chine gun organization of three ma 
chine gun companies of two platoons 
each for the Infantry regiment was 
adopted. Most Infantrymen have 
been convinced that the assignment of 
machine gun organizations to the In- 
fantry battalions was logical, but it 
has been the consensus of opinion that 
a three platoon machine gun company 
is better adapted to tactical demands 
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and to the Infantry battalion organi 
zation. The difficulties experienced 
in the proper assignment of machine 
guns in tactical problems to provide 
for their use in pairs in defensive com- 
hat, the frequent desirability of in- 
cluding machine guns in flank pro- 
tecting groups, the necessity of pro- 
viding machine ‘gun fire support in 
local envelopments, with the recently 
added demands for providing machine 
guns for use against aircraft, have 
convinced everyone of the necessity of 
an increase in the number of machine 
guns assigned to Infantry battalions. 
In addition to the above, the tendency 
to increase the proportion of auto- 
matic arms in all modern armies was 
taken into consideration. Under the 
new tables of organization, there will 
be 144 machine guns with the foot 
troops of the Infantry division. 

Under the World War organization, 
eliminating consideration of the divi- 
sional machine gun battalion, which 
was strictly speaking a mobile fire 
unit under the control of the division 
commander, the machine gun organi- 
zation was sufficient to provide one 
12-gun company for each Infantry 
battalion, or one gun per 83 men. 
Under the post-war organization, with 
the 8-gun machine gun company as- 
signed to each battalion, the propor- 
tion of guns to enlisted strength in 
the battalion was one to 102. 
the ap- 
proved, with a 12-gun company as- 


Under 
new organization, recently 
signed to each battalion, the propor- 
tion is one to 69. Assuming that the 
machine guns of the divisional ma- 
chine gun company were parceled out 
to the 12 battalions, in addition to the 
allotment of brigade and regimental 


machine guns, the ratio of guns to 


divisional machine gun company is 


——___ 


men of the World War battalion 
would be 1 to 71. From this analysis 
it is evident that the new Organization 
will increase the proportion of ps 
chine guns to men of the Infantry 
battalion over any of the previous 
organizations. The proportion of 
under the post-war 
the smallest. The 
proportion of machine guns to men in 
the new tables of organization exceeds 
materially the proportion that was 
in effect during the World War if the 


machine guns 


organization is 


eliminated from consideration, but 
closely approximates the proportio: 
during the World War if the divi 
sional machine gun company is con 
sidered. 


The addition of the extra guns to 
the machine gun company will have 
application to 
strength units, but will be effectiv 
upon mobilization when war strengt! 
units are formed. Other changes in 
the war tables are in progress. Tak 
ing into consideration all changes 
within the Infantry battalion, the 
ratio of machine guns to rifles has 
been raised from 1-60 to 1-45. The 
ratio of pistols to rifles has been re 
duced from 1-15 to 1-21. And the 
ratio of rifles to the total enlisted 
strength of the battalion has been 
raised from 1-1.7 to 1-15. The total 
number of rifles in the battalion has 
been increased from 485 to 546. 


no present peac. 










Changes in divisional transport 
tion and other changes in the perso! 
nel in Infantry organization tables 
are expected to compensate for the ! 
crease in the road space of the me 
chine gun company. There will be no 


material inerease over the prese! 


road space of the division. 
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Receiver Sight for Caliber .22 Rifles 


The iry Board has recently 
omple ‘rests of the Hatcher re- 
ceiver Sik for the caliber .22 rifle 


nd has ommended that this sight 
replace the present (Layman) sight. 


Two designs of the Hatcher sight 
were submitted. The one marked A 
the illustration is the later design 
ind is the one that the board recom- 


The Hatcher sight is mounted 


across the bridge of the receiver. 
Guard walls rise on both sides of 
the leaf to protect it. The leaf car- 


ries the aperture, elevating screw and 
elevating scales. It is hinged on the 
windage screw and is held in position 
by a stiff flat spring. ‘The unit of 
graduation on the right side of the 
eaf is 50 yards. The total range of 
graduation is from zero to 300 yards. 
The unit of graduation on the left 





side of the leaf is five minutes of are 
and, by means of the vernier scale, 
elevation settings may be read to 
one-half minute. Ten clicks of the 
elevating knob cover each five-minute 
graduation. Elevation tables provide 
means of determining the number of 
inches that the center of impact moves 
to correspond to a given change in ele- 
vation. The distances between gradu 
ations on the windage scale is one 
thirty-second of an inch. Eight clicks 
of the windage knob cover each gradu 
ation, each click representing one-half 
minute of are. A method of adjust 
ment provides for zeroing both eleva- 
tion and windage. 

In comparison with the Layman 
sight, the Hatcher sight indicated 
characteristics as follows: 


The Hatcher sight, more nearly re 
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sembling the elevation and windage 
systems on the service rifle, was con- 
sidered to make less abrupt the change 
from small bore shooting to service 
ammunition shooting. It has a more 
rugged body design and is less liable 
to be injured. It is simpler to oper- 
ate. Accuracy is equal with both 





sights. The sight leaf of the Hatche 
sight restricts vision more than do 
the. dise of the Layman sight. This 
however, is not considered to be , 
great disadvantage. 


The War Department has not ye: 
acted on the recommendation of thy 
board. 





Test of Cross-Country Transportation 


The Infantry Board has recently 
supervised extensive tests of the 
six-wheel, four-wheel drive, %4-ton 
(about 4% ton actual capacity) Dodge 
truck at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. The performance 
of the truck during the tests indicated 
that the four-wheel drive principle is 
sound and produces cross-country 
characteristics which compare favor- 
ably with those of the escort wagon. 
The limited capacity of the particular 
truck tested restricts its use for In- 
fantry transportation. 


The experimental truck has two 
front and four rear wheels, equipped 
with balloon tires. Power is applied 
fo all four. rear wheels by a special 
arrangement perfected by the Ord- 
nance Department. A special device 
permits independent vertical move- 
ment of the two rear axles. 


The tests compared this vehicle 
with the Dodge light repair truck and 
the standard escort wagon over varied 
terrain, including hard surface roads, 
dirt roads, unimproved roads and 
across country and streams, in both 
dry and wet weather. 


During the tests, several mechanical 
imperfections were found in the ex- 
perimental truck. These, however, 


were not considered, since the tests 
were largely to determine the merits 
of the four-rear-wheel drive principle. 
As a result of the tests, the board 
reached the following conclusions con. 
cerning the comparative characteris 
tics of the three types of transport: 
tion included: 


a. Mobility: The cross-country per 
formance of the four-wheel drive truck 
throughout the series of tests was far 
superior to that of the two-wheel drive, 
light repair truck. This was due to 
both the four-wheel drive feature 
and the balloon tire equipment with 
which the experimental truck was 
provided. The cross-country ability of 
the experimental truck during dry 
weather was equal to that of the four 
line standard escort wagon. Both the 
escort wagon and the truck can be 
made immobile on very soft ground. 
Even though the wagon wheels cu! 
more deeply into the soil than do the 
balloon tires, the greater clearance of 
the wagon makes it less likely to mire 
in. The clearance of the experimental 
truck is approximately 50 per cent 
less than that of the wagon. 

b. Maneuverability: The balloon 


tires and the four-wheel drive make 
truck more difficult to steer than the 
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light re} all truck. The experimental 
truck, however, can be satisfactorily 


maneuvered in traffic. The diameter 
of its turning cirele is about twice 
that of the standard escort wagon. 
The greater speed of the truck makes 
‘ts time of exposure to enemy observa- 
tion between given points as compared 


about one third less than that of the 
wagon. A column of light trucks 
capable of going across country can 


be more quickly and certainly dis- 
persed and hastened to cover. There 
are no uncontrollable movements, such 
as may be expected from animals, to 
attract the attention of the enemy. 

c. Economy of Hawt: There is no 
difference in the economy of haul of 
the experimental truck and the light 


repair truck. Although the speed of 
the cross-country truck is about three 
times that of the escort wagon, the 
capacity of the former limits its use- 
fulness. The capacity of the standard 
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wagon is about three times that of 
the particular truck tested. 


d. Reliability: Considering single 
vehicles, the trucks have not yet 
reached a state of reliability such that 
they can be favorably compared with 
animal-drawn vehicles. Repair facili- 
ties and reserve supplies must accom- 
pany motor transportation. 


e. Maintenance: The tests were 
too short to permit of comparison as 
to maintenance. The tires showed nc 
appreciable wear during the tests. 


There will be further experiments 
to develop cross-country trucks of 
greater body capacity. The first step 
will probably be to increase the capac- 
ity to a full 34 ton as an intermediate 
step to a later increase to 114 tons, 
the capacity of the present standard 
escort wagon, which has been found 
appropriate for the normal Infantry 
loads. 





Test of Lensatic Compass 


Recent experiments to improve the 
lensatic compass, culminating in tests 
by the Infantry Board, have failed to 
produce an instrument which has suffi- 


cient advantages over the one now is- 
sued to warrant adoption. There will 
be further experiments to correct de- 


fects in the modified compass that was 
tested. 


In 1924 comparative tests were 
made of all compasses with which the 
Infantry is equipped. It was then 
concluded that the lensatic compass 
was better adapted to Infantry use 
than any of the others, and that effort 
should be directed to correcting the 


existing unsatisfactory characteris- 
tics, namely, discoloration of the dial, 
prevalence of bubbles and the bulk 
of the case. 

The modified compass which was 
recently tested differed from the issue 
compass as follows: 

The level bubble on the inside of the 
top of the case was removed, allowing 
a reduction in thickness of the case of 
3% inch. 

A proportionate reduction was 
made in the heighth of the post that 
holds the reading glass. 


The metal parts on the inside of the 
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liquid chamber were coated with 
celluloid lacquer. 


An attempt was made to include i 
the modified compass a_ specially 
ground glass cover for the liquid 
chamber, so as to form a bubble cham- 
ber in the center of the cover. Inac- 
curacies developed early and this 
abandoned. 

The tests developed that the elimi- 
nation of the level vial caused frequent 


i 





inaccuracy through failure to hold the 
compass level, that lowering the read 
ing glass post made a less favorable 
angle of the reading glass with the 
graduated surface and increased the 
difficulty of reading azimuths, and 
that the laequer scaled badly in the 
liquid chamber. The decreased thick. 
ness and the corresponding slight de. 
crease in weight were advantageous 
but were not sufficient to make up for 
the other disadvantages. 





Unserviceability of Machine Gun and Automatic 
Rifle Barrels 


The War Department has received 
adverse comment on the _ present 
method, outlined in Section I, Circular 
56, 1923, of determining the unservice- 
ability of machine gun and automatic 
rifle barrels. Machine gun officers 
observed that this method did not al- 
ways result in detection of unservice- 
able barrels. The bullet print on the 
target in many cases was circular 
after the barrel became obviously un- 
serviceable. The more recent com- 
ment concerning this subject advo- 
cated a series of bore gauge tests 
similar to those used for determining 
the serviceability of the magazine 
rifle barrels. 

This subject was under study in 
1923. During the study, it was found 
that the tests for the rifle, consisting 
of the use of cylindrical plug gauges 
and targeting for mean radius, were 
not applicable to the Browning auto- 
matic rifle and the Browning machine 
gun. With automatic rifles and ma- 
chine guns inaccuracy results more 
from the effect of the heat on the in- 
terior of the bore than it does from 


any wearing qualities of the bullets, 
and the heat involved is many times 
greater than in the case of the rifle. 
For this reason, automatic rifle and 
machine gun barrels that are worn 
out from firing usually have the in 
terior of the bore badly eroded in front 
of the chamber, with the bore at the 
muzzle in very nearly perfect condi- 
tion. Consequently, a plug gauge 
would show a barrel to be accurate 
when it would, in fact, not be, due to 
the deformation of the bullet when 
passing the eroded part of the barrel 
in front of the chamber. 


The mean radius tests were found 
unreliable for automatic arms. With 
automatic rifles, it is impossible to 
do close shooting because the firing 
mechanism moves forward and de 
ranges the aim. Similarly, with the 
machine gun, the movable barrel and 
the recoil feature prevent consisten! 
targeting. 

Because of these considerations, the 
method outlined in Circular 56 Was 
adopted as being the best practical 
method for use by troops. 
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The Balance 


CTION ordinarily results from 
A decision, and decision from rea- 
soning. It is interesting to start with 
an action or a decision of someone else 
and try to follow the reasoning back 
to the beginning. Often this causes 
us to begin again where the other per- 
son did, and, following a different line 
of reasoning, to reach a different con- 


clusion. 


A case in point is Congressman W. 
Frank James’ recent statement that 
he is going to introduce a bill, at the 
next session of Congress, to restrict 
the detail of Chiefs of Branches to one 
term. 


From the press we got an idea of 
the reasoning that brought about this 
decision. We set this down much as 
Navy folk make entries in a ship’s log, 
but we could not follow the course 
very well. We, therefore, made up a 
log of our own—with no special desti- 
nation in mind—and ended at a differ- 
ent port from that to which the other 
log took us. The entries in our log 
read : 

|. The rank of major general that 
goes with the position of Chief of a 
branch is only temporary. It appeals 
'0 host nen as a final rather than an 
intermediate objective. 

-. The grade of brigadier general of 
the line is a permanent rank. It is on 
the road that leads to higher rank, 
aso permanent, 

5. Only an outstanding colonel 


should be selected to become Chief of 
his branch. 
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4. If he is an outstanding colonel, 
he may reasonably hope to become a 
general officer of the line—a perma- 
nent rank. 

5. To become an outstanding colonel, 
an officer must not only have ability, 
education, experience and energy, but 
also the opportunity to prove himself 
such a one. To do this, he must have 
been a colonel for some time. Ergo, 
he will ordinarily not be a very young 
man. 


6. If he accepts a detail as Chief of 
his branch and the rank of major gen- 
eral (temporary), he must reconcile 
himself to accepting with it one or 
more disadvantages. Chief among 
these is that he will probably not be- 
come a general officer of the line 
(permanent), at least at the time that 
he might have hoped to if he had con- 
tinued to be an outstandingly success- 
ful colonel. 

7. The principal advantages of being 
a Chief of a branch are not only the 
position itself and the temporary rank, 
but also the possibility of re-detail or 
the option of retirement in the tem- 
porary grade. 

8. To an ambitious and outstanding 
colonel, whatever his age, who might 
have the opportunity to consider the 
question, the balance between the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages is in 
favor of the former. 

9. To add a single disadvantage or 
take away a single advantage would 
change the balance. Any important 
change of such kind would reverse it. 

10. What changes are important 
enough to reverse the balance? 

a. Lowering the prestige of the posi- 

tion. Needs no comment. 

b. Lower temporary rank to go with 

the position. Needs no comment. 

c. Restriction to a single detail. 
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Means retrogression in rank and 
position; being subordinate where 
one has previously been chief is com- 
parable to making the grade of gen- 
eral officer of the line temporary. 
d. Curtailment of retirement option. 
If, in order to avoid retrogression in 
rank, a Chief should elect to retire, 
the fact that he had accepted this 
office would penalize him financially 
and otherwise. He would have done 
better to have remained a colonel 
with a good chance of becoming a 
general officer of the line. 

11. If the balance were reversed, the 
best colonels would not accept detail 
as Chiefs of branches. 

12. But there would still be those 
for whom the advantages would out- 
weigh the disadvantages. They would 
be the colonels who, for one reason or 
another, did not hope to become gen- 
eral officers of the line —in other 
words, officers who were not outstand- 
ing colonels. 

13. That this condition would do 
serious injury to the branches and the 
Army needs no elaboration. 

14. Conclusion—keep the balance as 
it is. 


Major Paul J. Mueller 
AJOR Paul J. Mueller has relin- 
quished his duties as secretary 
of the Infantry Association and editor 


of the INranrry JourNAL. After a 
leave of absence this summer he will 
go to the War College as a member of 
the next class. 

Major Mueller worked hard and to 
excellent purpose for the Association 
and the Journal. 

How hard he worked is common 
knowledge in the office. But so 


LL 


smoothly did everything go that we 
doubt that many members of the As. 
sociation realize the long hours that 
he spent at his desk. 


How well he worked has been much 
more apparent. We hear on all sides 
the words “He did a good job.” We 
agree most heartily, but we add that 
we should like the members of the 
Association to realize how much more 
than just “a good job” he did. He did 
a mighty fine job. 


We are sure that we voice the senti- 
ments of the Association, and we 
know that we voice those of its off- 
cers when we thank and congratulate 
Major Mueller, and wish for him that 
all of his future work may be as fine 
as that which he did for the Infantry 
Association. 


Colonel Herman J. Koehler 


OLONEL Herman J. Koelble 

passed away on July 1 of this 
year. Most of our readers know who 
he was and what he did. In the days 
of the World War his good influence 
reached literally millions of men. In 
his more than forty years of work ai 
the Military Academy he contributed 
more good to the Academy than man) 
a man who bore a higher sounding 
military title. Though this title was 
modest, he has in the hearts of more 
than forty West Point classes the best 
title of all—for we know that Herman 
J. Koehler was one of the finest men 
that ever lived. 
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Suggestions to Junior Officers 


How can junior officers establish 
and maintain their authority over 
their men? The following article. 
which appeared in a recent number of 
a German military publication, gives 
some sound advice on this question. 
Though we may not subscribe to 
every one of the author’s ideas, they 
should furnish food for thought to 
junior ofticers—and to others not so 
junior. 


Reprint from the Militar Wochenbdlatt. 


It is impossible te conceive of any 
homogeneous social organization with- 
out authority. All authority rests 
fundamentally on two principles. One 
of these principles is inner superiority 
in ability, knowledge, experience and 
character, supported outwardly by a 
special organization: the family, the 
government, courts, police and army. 

In the army the most important 
aid to authority is discipline. The 
disciplinary organization of the army 
assures the authority of every officer 
independently of the value of his own 
personality. Discipline is the most 
important basis of the authority of 
the officer. Discipline is the surest 
method of insuring the submission of 
the individual will to that of the ma- 
jority. It makes possible the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in an army, a con- 
dition that no organization not based 
on the principle of authority and obe- 
dience can attain. 

_ However, the authority of the officer 
‘s hot maintained only by discipline 
in Its principal forms of drill and 
punishment—that is, through force 
alone. It rests much more on a num- 
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ber of other factors, and principally 
on the personal characteristics of the 
officer. 


Only when he is far superior to his 
subordinates in ability and knowledge 
will the officer possess an absolutely 
unfailing ‘authority. He must have 
such a grasp of every situation as will 
assure him the unreserved confidence 
of his subordinates. His purely phys- 
ical attainments must be superior to 
the average performance of his sub- 
ordinates of the same age. 


It is equally important that the offi- 
cer, as a personality, be a brilliant 
example to all his subordinates. The 
duties of his office show clearly the 
necessary requirements in this respect. 
He must exercise with unswerving jus- 
tice the disciplinary powers vested in 
him. He must attract his subordi- 
nates to him—that is, inspire them 
with the desire to emulate his own 
ideal of duty and patriotism. He 
must train them to be moral individ- 
uals whose civic sense regards sub- 
ordination to the authority of the offi- 
cers and the Government as essential. 


A further basis of the authority of 
the officer is his untiring care for his 
subordinates, which is all the more 
effective the more unostentatiously 
and quietly it is exercised. He must 
know where the shoe pinches in each 
case. No trouble, no interest requir- 
ing encouragement and guidance 
should remain concealed from him. 
The officer best preserves his authority 
when he shares the living conditions 
of his subordinates in time of war; 
he must keep his distance, however, 
for familiarity between superiors and 
subordinates is the ruin of authority 


Authority is not furthered by con- 
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tinuous orders and the regulation of 
every little detail of service. To issue 
few orders, but supervise the execu- 
tion of these few, and otherwise to 
allow the initiative of each subordi- 
nate as much play as possible, fur- 
thers authority. 


It is especially difficult for a young 
officer to establish his authority over 
older non-commissioned officers. On 
account of this difficulty the period 
between entrance into service and 
appointment as an officer has been 
considerably lengthened since pre- 
war days, and quite correctly so. But 
the older non-commissioned officer is 
superior to the 22-year-old lieutenant 
in life experience and war experience. 
However, the young officer is superior 
in outward demeanor, deportment, 
general education, tactical training, 
and a knowledge of the country’s his- 
tory. It is advisable to draw a sharp 
line between the activities of the 
young officers and the older non- 
commissioned officers, if authority is 
not to suffer. The young officer should 
interfere in details of drill training 
and the use of weapons only if the 
older non-commissioned officers are in 
error. But he should do this only by 
calling them into conference in the 
evening, discussing the program with 
them and giving exact instructions or 
suggestions about the method of train- 
ing. He should supervise the execu- 
tion of these instructions. If a young 
officer overlooks any failure to com- 
ply with his distinct orders, then his 
authority is shattered. Such inter- 
vention in the province of the non- 
commissioned officers must proceed 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
regulations. The young officer should 
never appear without thorough prep- 
aration for service. Any deficiency 
which may be apparent only injures 
his authority. 


The young officer furthers his au- 
thority when he assigns to his sub- 
ordinate officers problems for inde- 
pendent solution. Without independ- 
ence the very best of the older non- 
commissioned officers become discon- 
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tented and incline toward criticigy of 
the younger officer when they are yp. 
occupied. 

A young officer should never jy. 
struct or reprimand a non-commis. 
sioned officer in the presence of sub. 
ordinates. If he does so, he injures 
the self-respect of the individual nop 
commissioned officer and the entire 
non-commissioned officer corps, which 
then only unwillingly recognizes his 
authority. Unnecessary sharpness 
should always be avoided in instruct: 
ing older non-commissioned officers. 
Sarcastic or ironic comments are in- 
sulting and show a lack of the tact 
which should characterize the author 
ity of the superior. 

It is equally wrong if the officer, jn 
order to get closer to the older non 
commissioned officers, intrudes or in- 
sinuates himself on occasions of social 
intercourse, however desirable this 
may be in other respects. The young 
officer should always keep his dis 
tance; he should never show himself 
in a condition unworthy of his calling. 


The young officer must make public 
acknowledgment of real performances 
of the older non-commissioned officers, 
and do so with great tact, stressing 
them before the subordinates. The 
greatest error which can be made by 
a young officer—a sin against the very 
spirit of authority—is for him to ask 
advice from an older non-commis 
sioned officer at the front or join the 
non-commissioned officer in criticism 
of orders from a higher source. 

The young officer should put forth 
his whole power toward cementing his 
authority where he is the superior. 
A model in sport and firing accom: 
plishments, he must seize every oppor 
tunity of showing his assurance and 
superiority in tactical knowledge aud 
in battle training. He must fascinate 
and carry along with him his subordi 
nates by enthusiastic, patriotic 1 
struction. If he does this, he will be 
willingly acknowledged as an author: 
ity in these performances which older 
non-commissioned officers cannot a 
tain. 
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The voung officer should avoid dis- 
essing political, economic or so- 
cial pre us with the older non- 
~ommissioned officers, and also avoid 
rouching on them in his instruction. 
These questions can be handled only 
by an experienced Older officer with 
rhe cleverness and taet which avoids 
ny jeopardizing of authority. 


hy his demeanor and the nature of 
his training and edueation the young 
oficer should eounterbalance in a 
clever way the often more restricted 


viewpoint of the non-commissioned 
oflicer’s training and educational sys- 


tem. 
if the young officer avoids the errors 


pointed out here and emphasizes his 
superiority at the proper place, he 


will soon possess an unshakable 
authority. 

Therefore, the best foundation for 
authority in all officers is not individ- 
ual performance and knowledge, but 
personality and discipline. The words 
which Walther Flex has put into the 
mouth of his lieutenant in his war 
romance holds true for all officers: 
“To do a lieutenant’s duty means to 
show his men how to die. A leader 
does not need to be a strategist. Any- 
one who is a real man needs only 
learn his trade,” to which his experi- 
enced comrade replies: “To do a 
lieutenant’s duty means to show his 
men how ‘to live. The dying is only a 
part of it, but the best part is the 
showing how to live, and this is also 
much more difficult.” 





Fair Play 


By Major H. A. Fincnu, C. E£. 


\ his entertaining book deseribing 
va Americanization, Mr. Edward 
Bok speculates on why it is that the 
citizens of this country have no love 
for the police. In his native Nether- 
lands, he says, the policeman stands 
for security and young and old con- 
«quently regard him with affection; 
Whereas in the United States the 


lias few friends among even the 


iW abiding, 


Mr. Bok might have spared himself 


svlne pains had he reflected on the 
lact that from the nursery days for- 
ward the policeman, in the eyes of 
ihe average American, stands for re- 


straint, law. discipline. Our country 
Was created by men seeking freedom 
‘rom restraint, whether of dictator, 


“ing or chureh, Our pioneers were 
ei Who wanted to move on as soon 
as they could hear the sound of their 
weighbor’s axe. Individualism was 


their key-word, whether or not they 
knew the meaning of the term. We, 
their modern and sophisticated de- 
scendants, have come to the point 
where we can keep the peace fairly 
creditably among ourselves, but we 
have never learned to love the law. 
The best we do is to make plenty of 
laws and walk away, leaving the 
policeman the job of enforcement. 

So it is not to be wondered at that 
nobody in America loves a policeman 
—and the same may be said for the 
Army man. What is he but a police- 
man with a national beat? Before 
the World War our Standing Army 
was too small to attract notice; it Was 
not popular, neither was it detested ; 
it was tolerated because it was too 
tiny to interfere with the industrial 
life of the country through its de- 
mands for men. Each year some thirty 
odd thousand young adventurers en- 
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rolled for a “hitch” of three years, 
but these came from the byways of 
our country and were not an indus- 
trial factor. These young Americans 
did not love discipline any more than 
had their forbears, but they had the 
itching foot and wanted to see the 
world. Consequently they were will- 
ing to stand for a certain amount of 
authority to gain their end. The de- 
sertion rate was not low. 


With our entry into the World War, 
however, the personnel of the Regular 
Army found itself confronting the very 
difficult task of applying discipline 
to three million young Americans who 
had never experienced anything of the 
sort and who were completely unpre- 
pared for it by either tradition or 
training. 

Since that time our Army has been 
paying the penalty of unpopularity 
for its work. All manner of writers 
have told their tales and have formu- 
lated general rules from individual 
experiences; all manner of magazines 
have taken sides and have come out 
as definitely anti-military; all man- 
ner of organizations have passed reso- 
lutions against military training in 
our schools and colleges—this train- 
ing, by the way, being the only bene- 
fit, according to Army men, that our 
country derived from the war. 


All of which is very disturbing to 
anyone who devotes thought to the 
matter. As an Army officer of 20 
years’ active service, I have endeavy- 
ored to do this—particularly since 
that day in San Francisco when a 
street gamin, recognizing my service 
unifofm, hailed me with: “Ya-ah! 
My father and mother—they feed 
you!” Plainly there was no love lost 
on the military there. 





To my mind there has been bot) 
warranted and unwarranted criticisn 
of our Army. The latter we may dis 
miss without rancor, but the justifi. 
able criticism should receive, and is 
receiving the attention of military 
men. This criticism will be found to 
center around two points: First, that 
we have an Army system, inherited 
from the English, which goes against 
the American “grain” on account of 
the social distinctions set up in it. 
And, second, that during the war too 
many officers, both Regular and tem. 
porary, were martinets in enforcing 
their authority; they were not prop- 
erly prepared to handie young Ameri. 
cans unused to restraint. It is doubt- 
ful if subjection to discipline injured 
any except in their feelings, and it is 
certain that the lesson was good for 
many—this being a crowded world in 
these modern days and discipline be 
ing necessary. But we do not love 
those who chasten us unwisely—and 
our Army is even yet paying the pen 
alty for an inherited system plus a 
national prejudice. 


Of course, the military man resents 
this attitude, and Americans with 
any sense of fair play or sportsman 
ship will not blame their Army for 
defending itself. No one enjoys seeing 
either himself or his organization 
made unnecessary or ridiculous. Then 
again, be it admitted, most Army men, 
like 99 per cent of their fellow citi 
zens, are handicapped subconsciously 
in their thinking by the economic fac 
tor. Their jobs depend upon the main- 
tenance of an army; consequently 
they, for the most part, sincerely be 
lieve war to be inevitable. And they 
may be right at that, since it has been 
held that we shall have recurrent Wa's 
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so long as war lets out what peace 
holds in. Military men have their 
counterpart throughout the business 
world: the sugar producer in Louisi- 
ana does not care particularly if our 
high tariff on that commodity starves 
the Cuban producer. Insurance men 


are by no means keen to have the fire 
menace entirely eliminated. 

Believing war to be inescapable, 
most military men have small patience 


with agencies, such as the League of 
Nations, designed to promote peace. 
But has this country at large taken a 
more cordial attitude? Is the typical 
citizen of the United States qualified 
to throw stones? In addition to being 
individualistic, are we not offensively 
cocksure as a people? The Army man, 
at least, does not suffer from this de- 
fect. He knows that we are not super- 
men, and he is halfway ready to agree 
with Shaw in defining patriotism as 
that feeling which impels a man to 
maintain that his country is the best 
and bravest in the world simply be- 
cause he was born in it! 


It has been said that a republic is 
that form of government under which 
the majority who do not vote spend 
their time criticising the choices of 
those who do. The shoe fits us. We 
not only do not vote, but we are also 
notoriously ready with our criticism. 
Our Army, being composed of public 
servants, has come in for its full 
quota. But does this criticism accom- 
plish any good? What benefits come 
from the strictures of all the critics 
who nowadays put pen to paper? The 
dreary round of their railing is unre- 
lieved by even a single constructive 
suggestion. 

The Army man simply reacts as 
others do where his bread and butter 
is involved. It is not fair to expect 
him to sign his own death warrant— 
nor will any warrant be signed, in 
spite of the critics, until the world 
has progressed to the point where war 
shall trouble us no longer. When that 
time comes the fighting man will fade 
out of the picture; until then he will 
stand ready. 





Blues 


by Lieutenant Harry 

N the May number of the Inrantry 

JourNat, there appeared an article 
advocating the return to blues. There 
is little doubt in the mind of any 
officer that the return to a blue uni- 
form would mean a substantial boost 
in Morale, especially to the enlisted 
men. 

On the other hand there are certain 
facts that, from the point of view of 
“second lieutenant, have an important 
bearing on the ease. These facts are 
all related and fall under the general 


Again 
W. CranvDALL, Infantry 
proposition that officers of the first, 
and perhaps the second, pay grade are 
unable to provide themselves with and 
maintain the blue uniform out of 
their present pay. Nor should the 
“blues” be thrust upon them because 
of an expectancy of increased pay. 
The increase must precede the “blues.” 
Captain Murphy assumes, in his 
article, that $500 is a “round number” 
estimate of the cost of the four uni- 
forms used. Surely it will not fall un- 
der that, and in all probability it will 
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exceed that amount by at least $100, 
especially if the officer wants good 
cloth and good workmanship. How 
ever, let us assume that $500 will put 
the young officer in “blues.” 

The following list contains the items 
that are as sure to appear in the mini- 
mum monthly budget of an officer of 
our group: 


eS. ede . fh, Skee $40.00 to $50.00 
Insurance ......... 16.00 to 20.00 
Laundry .......... 6.00 
Striker (orderly) 5.00 to 10.00 
Education ......... 5.00 
SE onic cca ean 3.00 
Post Exchange ..... 5.00 
PUPrreete . oo cccce -5.00 
Officers’ Club ...... 3.00 
SE sone Xe'uk on 2.00 

$90.00 


This outlay of $90.00 is bound to 
come every month, or if it appears to 
be less one month, it will surely be 
greater in some later month. And so 
it is safe to say that $90.00 is a reason- 
able average monthly expenditure for 
these necessities. The allowance for 
“Post Exchange” includes cleaning 
and polishing materials, toilet necessi- 
ties, smoking materials, stationery and 
a lot more that make it difficult to 
keep within $5.00. Under “education” 
there are the books and publications 
on military and scientific subjects, 
besides those books which help to a 
broader and more liberal education; 
and here again $5.00 is a mighty small 
allowance. Would anyone deny a 
young officer so small a sum for self 
education? The sum of $5.00 covers 
the purchase of furniture; what young 
officer does not spend $60.00 a year on 
his room for a lamp, a phonograph or 
a radio, pictures, rug, curtains, cush- 
ions and such things? More likely 
that “five spot” is paying the monthly 


i, 


installment on his rug alone! [p like 
manner, there can be no doubt aboy: 
the other items. Take it for granted 
then, if you will, that our officer hag 
$143.00 minus $90.00, or $53.00 4 
month at his disposal. This $143. 
includes his ration—there is no alloy. 
ance for any dependents in his case. 
Now let us consider his minor ex 
penses first. If he is unmarried |e 
will average these amounts when 
twelfth of his annual expenses are con 
sidered : 
For street car or similar trans- 
portation 
Magazines and newspapers... 7) 
Moving pictures or other enter- 


| aes, et a 1.25 
Post social activities ......... 1.00 
Other social obligations ...... 2.00) 
One phonograph record per 

month . «pine ser tues <3 Wf 


Shoes, sam brown belt, boots, 
and leather repairing ...... 
Underclothes, socks, ties, col- 
lars, shirts, ete. <i......... 
Christmas and birthday pres- 
CNUS . cc cwcccccesercoseess 
Births, deaths and marriages, 
at home and on post 
Charity, churches, Red Cross, 
CU. 2. cccccwecsesateeccess. wl) 
College, university or Military 
Academy Athletic Associa 
tHOM ....<ccceepeeeeees’ >: wl) 
Fraternity, college or class an- 
nual dinner .........+.--- a) 
Annual service game (if near 
enough ) 
FMRVO oc iccncccbeenpweess::: 
Hobby, (golf, tennis or other 
athletic equipment) 
Civilian clothes, raincoat, ete. . 
Move to foreign service 0! 
change of station 


° () 


2 1) 


9 (i) 


1.00 


? (VW) 
S10 


“veer ereeereeeeeree 


1.00 


” 
LL 


hin) 


&35.25 

These items total an average month 
ly expenditure of not less than $39.0". 
Subtracted from the $53.00 at our dis 


. 7 
posal, we now find our officer reduce® 
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sis.00. Possibly every item that 
<ied is not a necessity, but 

1 any post, regardless of 
his rank, would find it impossible to 
allow less than $35.00 for these items, 
or corresponding ones. Many of these 
things might seem to be “little” items, 
but a new lieutenant finds that it is 
she little things that discount so much 


1 
we have | 


any office 


from his pay. 


And now with this $18.00 he has 
uniforms other than “blues” to buy, 
articles of equipment such as bedding 
roll, musette bag, buckets, basins and 
whatnot. However, let us assume 
that he has a full stock of olive drab 
uniforms and equipment, and is free 
io do what he will with this $18.00 a 
month. If he buys an outfit of “blues” 
with it he will be paying every avail- 
ible penny to his tailor for 28 months 

more than two years. 


What will he do if there is a depend- 
nt mother? There is no allowance 


for her, not even a ration. He will 
lave to support her out of the $18.00! 
Where is the money to buy “blues?” 


Next, consider the ease of the young 
bachelor who owns a car. What kind 
of a car could he buy to operate at 


ess than $10.00 a month? Tt is use- 
ess fo contemplate how long it would 
lake this officer to buy “blues.” The 
*xpense of owning and operating a car 


have been purposely left out of the 
lists of absolute and practical necessi- 
ties because some officers do not con- 
sider a car essential—but every day 
brings it nearer to being a necessity 
rather than a luxury. 

Now let us assume that our second 
lieutenant is married. What a ma- 
gician he would be to make his 
$18.00 cover the expenses incident to 
the married state. If he had a car too 
he would be under a terrific financial 
strain. His wife could not skimp to 
make up for the cost of “blues,” for 
the simple reason that the wives of 
the junior officers already skimp to the 
elastic limit to make the pay stretch 
over present expenses. To ask her 
to economize further is not only un- 
fair—it is beyond reason. 

So much for actual expenses. Now 
how about the relative expense to 
junior and senior officers’ pay. Not 
one officer in ten of those who read 
this article will stop to consider the 
ratio between the cost of “blues” 
($500.00) to the lieutenant’s base pay 
($1,500.00) to the brigadier general’s 
base pay ($4,500.00). Suppose that 
the major general’s “blues” were to 
cost him $2000.00 and more, would he 
be anxious to buy them? Every young 
lieutenant in the Army would have to 
part with a third of his yearly pay to 
don the Army Blue. 


Home Study 


by Lieutenant Logan A. Warrs Quartermaster Reserve 


Co \rmy Correspondence Courses 

are Worth the time it takes to 
‘aster them. We should expect to 
‘letermine the possibilities for suc- 
‘eserve officer in war by his 


CESS of a | 


peace time achievement in all avail- 
able methods of training. Intelligence 
alone is insufficient for the learning 
of anything. There must be both 
ability and determination to learn. 
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It is what one does and has done that 
determines his personality. 

“Most of us are eye-minded rather 
than ear-minded. Thus most of us 
learn through reading. The Universi- 
ties of Chicago and Columbia—two of 
the most influential universities in the 
field of education, offer home-study 
college courses. A student has just 
as much personal study and material 
to read in the residence lecture courses 
at the University of Chicago as is re- 
quired in the home study courses. 
There is no more opportunity (in 
senior college and graduate work) to 
ask questions in the residence lecture 
courses than in home study work. The 
student’s class papers are marked and 
comments are made the same as in 
home study courses. The elementary 
courses, of course, are recitations. If 
we, as Reserve officers, are past the 
recitation stage, we can surely profit 
by the Army Correspondence Courses. 

Conferences and lectures are useful 
as means for training, but too often 
the lecture merely stimulates the 
tympanum. There is not the necessity 
for immediate response. The average 
man finds difficulty in repeating a 
verbal order. He is almost sure to 
forget some part of it, even though 
asked to repeat the order within five 
minutes of hearing it. A written 
order he more often understands and 
remembers. So, also, with a written 
text. 

Even if it were possible to give 
training in field maneuvers every year, 
there is still an important place for 
the correspondence study courses. 
How can we learn to write field orders 
without actually writing them over 
and over and studying many ex- 
amples? 


Lt 


This does not mean that Reserye 
officers can be trained by correspond. 
ence courses alone. There is a yital 
urgent need for maneuvers and per. 
sonal contact with instructors and 
students. Conferences are valuable iy 
establishing the personal touch of in. ° 
structors with students, but not as 
substitutes for maneuvers. 


Army correspondence courses can 
develop the ability to think things 
through independently. A _ Reserve 
lieutenant, for example, may hesitate 
to give his solution of a problem in 
the presence of a Reserve colonel, 
especially if these officers differ in 
their solutions; but all officers write 
their solutions to problems in the cor 
respondence courses and receive con 
structive criticism. Field maneuvers 
will test the thoroughness of ow 
thinking and enable us to make an 
art of our science. Conferences can 
build up our esprit de corps and help 
to clear up “deep stuff.” 


There should be no need for argu 
ment to show necessity for instruction 
and study on the part of the Reserve 
officer. A brother officer informed me 
recently that there was nothing to this 
study business. All one needed was 
common sense to make good in the 
Army. This officer wore his spurs 0) 
side down. A major, Quartermaste! 
Reserve, thought that only officers of 
the Regular establishment were pe! 
mitted to wear the white uniform 
Another officer claimed that he knew 
how to fire the 37-mm. gun; the shell 
burst a mile beyond the target. Many 
Reserve officers labor under the 1 
pression that, during the World Wat 
they learned all there is to know, eve? 
though they served as lieutenants and 
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pee bad a very restricted field for observa- While the instructors of the Regular 
oe tion. establishment can carry on, we of the 
, The writer has had some little ex- Reserve Corps should follow where 
, a perience with Army correspondence they lead. There may be no leader 
courses, having started with old to follow if we pass up the opportuni. 
ble in Courses A, both Infantry and Quarter- . 3 
sagt , : ty now. We recognize opportunity, 
of in. master, and now 18 seriously engag 
Ot as with the Command and Staff Cor- according to Shakespeare, ‘ by her 
respondence Course. Officers who are peculiar apguarehee—neir In trent 
8 can “too light for heavy work” at home and bala behind. We —_ hold her if 
hings and “too heavy for light work” on We Sleze her by the hair in front, but 
‘aed active duty status will not find much if we let her escape, not even Jove 
sitate of yalue in correspondence courses. himself can recapture her. 
m in : 
lonel, 
er in 
write 
sea Laren 
On When the writer joined his first station one of the 
uvers senior officers in the regiment, a field officer, met 
our him at the train and conducted him to headquarters. 
ean Such actions are the beginning of associations where- 
: ca in loyalty never wavers and selfishness never has a 
help look in. Perhaps something in the nature of thought- 
ful consideration for others, leadership not driving, 
args and good fellowship have an important bearing upon 
etion loyalty. Real loyalty must flow in two directions 
-_ and it is well to remember that one of the surest 
amt indications of a man too small for his job is an 
this arrogant attitude towards subordinates, usually ac- 
was companied by a fawning one towards superiors. 


the There can be little loyalty without respect and much 
respect is born of mutual confidence. 


§ up 

aster There is little room in any big organization for 
rs of inushy sentimentality but there is lots of space for 
per all the good fellowship consistent with absence of 
orm. license.—Major Owen R. Meredith, Chemical War- 
new fare Service. 
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Problem No. 3—( Actual) 
By Major C. L. Byrne, Infantry 
GENERAL 
1913. A regimental Infantry post 
in the U. S. The regiment is to move 
1000 miles by 


SITUATION: 


vail. Everything has 
been packed and loaded except what 
will go into the passenger coaches. 
The organizations, with this equip- 
ment, are waiting in barracks for or- 
ders to entrain. The passenger coaches 
will be spotted on spur tracks a few 
hundred yards from the barracks. It 
is raining hard and the rain promises 
to continue. 


SPECIAL SITUATION: 
At 4.30 


l’. M. you receive the following order: 


You command a company. 


“Passenger cars for your organization 
will be spotted at 5:00 p. m., when you 
will entrain promptly.” It 
‘aining hard. 

REQUIRED: 


is still 


(a) Your plan. (b) Lesson taught. 


For Actual Solution see page 224. 


Problem No. 4—( Actual) 
By Major C. L. Byrne, Infantry 
GENERAL SITUATION: 
A large headquarters is to move to 
a location a few The 


labor 


miles away. 


necessary transportation 
have been arranged for. 


SPECIAL 


and 


SITUATION: 

You have instructions to plan and 
supervise the move of your depart 
ment. You will have full charge of the 
office arrangements in the new build 
ing and are to get the new office in 
order as quickly as possible. The move 
will start in 24 hours. 

The office is to be moved from its 
present room into one of equal floor 
space in the new building, but with en 
tirely different shape and arrangemen' 
The bulk of 
the office furniture consists of: 


of doors and windows. 


12 desks, flat top, large, assorted 

12 chairs, desk. 

12 cabinets, filing, large. 

1 bookcase, large. 
REQUIRED: 

(a) Your plan. (b) Lesson taugh 
For Actual Solution see page 224 
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The Infantry Team 


By Lieutenant Colonel K. T. Smiru, Infantry Team Captain, 1927 


OW many points did you make?” 

We hear this question frequently 
on the target range during practice 
of regular troops. “How many points 
did you lose?” is the question that 
the competition shot hears as he 
leaves the firing point. These two 
contrasting expressions illustrate the 
difference between the good shot and 
the competition shot. The expert 
rileman computes his score from the 
bottom, the competition shot computes 
his from the top. 


During target practice, the object 
is to teach each rifleman to be an in- 
dividual thinker in preparation for 
future duties as an instructor. In 
competition practice, the object is to 
develop a machine, a shooter who can 
hold and squeeze and do the other 
things just as he is told to by the 
coach—a man who can be a rifle rest 
without a nervous system. These 
qualities are particularly desirable for 
members of a team in the National 
Team Match, the event toward which 
all preparatory training for Camp 
Perry is directed. 

In individual matches the competi- 
‘or must do his own thinking. His 
(raining as a machine will not inter- 
fere, because even with the most effi- 
“ent training it is impossible to eradi- 
‘ate the shooter’s individuality. If 


his machine training has developed 
“the rifle rest without a nervous sys- 
tem” quality, his individuality will 
take care of the brain work. 

Why make a machine? Those who 
have engaged in competition shooting 
know the answer, for they understand 
the nervous effort required of the firer 
when he goes up to the firing point 
to fire the first ten shots offhand at 
206 yards in the great team match. 
The knowledge that you represent the 
Infantry, and that the success of your 
team depends on your success, and the 
further knowledge that you are up 
against the best shooting combinations 


‘in the country are a great test of 


nerve. In other forms of sport the 
enthusiasm and rooting of the spec: 
tators arouse in contestants a fighting 
spirit which often makes them put 
forth almost superhuman effort. This 
effort, with its great nervous activity, 
is of no assistance to the shooter in 
the National Matches. Increased ner- 
vous energy tends only to disturb, and 
has no place in the shooting game. All 
tendency toward increased nervous 
activity in competition must be sup- 
pressed. The individual must be in 
competition what he is in practice. 
He must be a machine. 


Before they are selected for the try- 
outs, candidates for the Infantry 
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Team have already had the theoretical 
instruction which develops shooting 
individuality. They are also generally 
good “holders.” The job confronting 
the team captain is to perfect the tech- 
nique of shooting, emphasizing par- 
ticularly form, holding and trigger 
squeeze, and to develop the machine. 

The members of the present Infan- 
try squad are now ready for the “ma- 
chine” step. They have gotten some 
of this along with the other steps, 
but this step is now the training fea- 
ture. 

The members of the squad who were 
stationed at Fort Benning and con- 
stituted the nucleus at that station, 
went through the earlier steps of 
training there; the other shooters did 
this at their home stations. Since 
the arrival of the candidates at Camp 
Perry on June 3, they have been im- 
proving their shooting technique, hold- 
ing, squeezing, and physical and men- 
tal condition. 

The tryouts are now underway. A 
squad of 30 men will be selected from 
the 41 candidates. The tryout is a- 
test to determine which of the candi- 
dates are the best marksmen and have 
the nervous characteristics suitable 
for development of the machine. 


a , 


The Infantry squad has the shooter 
this year. During the last time ove 
the practice course, 23 of the 41 candi. 
dates made scores of 280 or better, 
with nine men shooting 286 or better, 
The high score was 290. From present 
indications, the squad includes suff. 
cient machines to provide the ten com. 
petitors who make up the team. 

The Team Captain’s work now 
starts, namely, to develop the machine, 
Regular hours, no tobacco, regular 
diet, perfect physical condition, good 
morale, the right amount of shooting, 
statistical data about the rifles ani 
the weather, and the all-important 
“the next shot” are factors in the 
machine training. 

The Chief of Infantry’s provision 
for the training of the Infantry team, 
which included assembling a nucleus 
at Fort Benning, valuable assistance 
from regimental commanders, excel 
lent facilities during the practice pe 
riod, and the availability of the Camp 
Perry range have made conditious 
ideal for a successful year. No steps 
tending toward success have been left 
undone. The Infantry can safely 
share the feeling of the competitors 
that the world will hear from the 1927 
Infantry Team. 





——— 
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A Communication Platoon in China 
By 1st Lieut. F. M. Harris, 15th Infantry 


HE 15th Infantry occupies a 
unique position among our Infan- 
try regiments. Stational at Tien- 


isin, but at peace strength, it must 
be ready to take the field at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Its communication 
platoon must be ready to operate as 
a war strength platoon. 

Readiness to operate as a war 
strength platoon is not so unusual for 
a communication platoon as it may 
sound, for the number of units that 
it must serve is the same, whether the 
regiment is at peace or at war 
strength. Since this is so, the duties 
of a communication platoon at ma- 
neuvers differ but little from those in 
combat, and it must perform them at 
peace strength. Not for it is then 
any simulated operation; but quite 
the opposite, since there is no enemy 
to interfere, it must operate better 
than in actual combat. Maneuvers 
therefore are a real test of combat 
efficiency for a communication pla- 
toon. 

High combat efficiency is not easy 
to attain, especially for a peace 
strength communication platoon, as 
I found when I took command of one 
with both maneuvers and possible real 
action in prospect. 

Upon assuming my duties as com- 
munications officer I wondered that 
the platoon was still using the old 
type field message book; that radio 
iessage blanks, traffic sheets for con- 
trolled nets, tests and trouble records 
and other forms were not to be had. 
One of my first acts was to get a 
quantity of these forms. Then I pro- 


ceeded to, cram school and war 
strength methods down a poor peace 
strength platoon’s throat. I failed, 
however, to realize that my regimental 
section now consisted of 17 men in- 
stead of 54, that my battalion section 
now had eight men instead of 36, that 
message centers now had one man in- 
stead of five. Ten days later, in our 
first regimental maneuver, | had my 
first sight, and I hope my last, of 32 
men handling the same equipment and 
attempting to accomplish work for 
which there are 126 men in the com- 
munications platoons of a war 
strength regiment of two battalions. 
And it was a gallant attempt too! 


In the next few weeks the platoon 
saw several important changes. To 
the radio reception and transmission 
blanks and the others that had seemed 
so important a short time before, we 
gave the task of collecting dust on the 
store room shelves. The platoon 
found itself using the old field mes- 
sage book again. We decided that we 
could send radio messages in clear, 
and we devised a method for sending 
them from and receiving them on the 
field message blank. We did away 
with battalion switchboards and lat- 
eral lines between battalions. The 
regiment replaced the twelve line 
switchboard with a four line one, with 
only two local phones, and the equip- 
ment carried on the communications 
carts was reduced to a minimum. We 
found that up to at least ten miles the 
regimental SCR 127 set could com- 
municate with the post radio station, 
using one of the counterpoise wires 
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Wire Reel With Improvised Jack 


This Picture Shows: 
(1) Jack with plug inserted. 


(2) Lead from plug to _ telephone, 
with Frankel clips attached. 

(3) Outer end of wire on reel tied 
to rim of reel. 


, 
as an antenna, and thus eliminating 
the work of erecting mast poles. Need- 
less to say, the next maneuver saw the 
platoon attempting what 32 men could 
reasonably do—and doing it. 


The statement that we eliminated 
battalion switchboards requires ex- 
planation. Repeatedly, in critiques 
following maneuvers, the complaint 
was made that the method of install- 
ing communications within the bat- 
talion command posts required too 
much time and hindered the mobility 
of the battalion. We therefore tried 
to devise a way to reduce this time. 
One of the men of the platoon, Pvt. 
Kerr, hit upon the idea of mounting 
a jack between and on one of the reels 
of the R.L.16, reel cart, to which we 
attached the inner ends of the wire 
on the reel by means of Fahnstock 
clips. Then we attached a plug with 
leads to the E.E.5 telephone. Wire 
having been laid, to secure communica- 
tion it was only necessary to insert 


es 


the plug into the jack. The wire » 
the reel which had no jack was wy 
wound that there was enough spar 
wire on the inner end to reach to the 
jack, so that we could attach it to the 
jack if we had to. We placed Franke 
clips on the plug heads, to be used if 
necessary. The plug leads were te 
or 15 feet long, so that the phone 
could be some distance from the cart. 
When not in use we wound the leads 
about the E.E.5 phone. 

Let’s see how this worked out. 1» 
the first place, the entire communica 
tion platoon habitually marched at the 
head of the main body. When the bat 
talions moved to their positions, the 
battalion communication sections tied 
in and tagged their wires at the regi 
mental command post and followed 
their battalions, laying wire as they 
went. They could secure communica 
tion with the regiment at any time by 
stopping the reel cart and inserting 
the plug into the jack—a matter of 
seconds. At the new command post 
one telephone was for the use of both 
the commanding officer and the mes 
sage center. If the commanding officer 
wanted a phone at an observation 
post, or if the command post moved, 
the reel cart went forward and we a! 
tached a second phone to the wire for 
the message center. If cover was avail 
able for the reel cart, we used the plug 
and jack; if not, we attached the 
phone by means of Frankel clips. I 
was scarcely ever necessary to cut the 
wire. We used this system throughout 
the spring maneuvers and fully satis 
fied the needs of the battalion. 
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‘Here and There With the Infantry 


ONSCIOUSNESS of duty well 
C done is a fine feeling, but when 
a pat on the back accompanies it, we 
feel q real glow. Early in June the 
oth Infantry must have felt two 
vlows—a fierce Outer one from its 
apluous and successful two-day fight 
io put out a huge forest fire on the 
Fort Benning reservation—and a gen- 
‘ler inner one from the words of com- 
mendation that its regimental com- 


mander, Col. James B. Gowen, ad- 
dressed to it in formal orders. 
* *# *# 


To Some Prorie life in the tropics 
spells dolce far niente, but not to Col. 
G. H. Estes and the 65th Infantry.. So 
hard did they work at shooting that, 
with only four men excused from fir- 
ing and in spite of the reduced allow- 
ance of ammunition, their regimental 
percentage of men qualified during 
ihe target season just ended was 99.42, 
and the regimental average score per 


man 286.88, 


* & & 


Turre is More than one way to kill 
acat. Any man who knows this will 
usually find a way to overcome difficul- 
ties. The 7th Infantry, Col. Frank J. 


Morrow commanding, knows it. Upon. 


arriving at Camp Bonneville for sum- 
er training, the 7th Infantry wanted 
a flag pole. Apparently none was to 
be had, but a likely fir tree stood in 
‘ position suitable for a flag pole. It 
did not take long to trim, bark, and 
‘onvert the tree into a 250-foot living 
‘all. The 7th Infantry believes that 
the lag at Camp Bonneville flies from 


the tallest iy ing flag pole in the coun- 
try. 


Tue l6rn Inranrry Bricapbe, Briga- 
dier General T. Q. Donaldson com- 
manding, is stationed at Fort Howard, 
Md. Its Headquarters Company, Cap- 
tain Elbridge Colby commanding, now 
lays proud claim to being the only 
organization in the Army recognized 
by the American National Red Cross 
as a regularly chartered life-saving 
corps. Out of a total strength of 31, 
this company boasts the extremely 
high percentage of 12 regularly regis- 
tered life savers who met the qualifica- 
tion standards. 


Sponsored by the Baltimore Chap- 
ter, and provided with equipment by 
that chapter and by various Baltimore 
business men, this company under- 
went a strenuous course of training 
during the early part of June, and 
passed the rigid tests given by the 
Red Cross. It established safe swim- 
ming places on the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay and, on the very afternoon 
that it received its charter, it started 
swimming activities with 230 bathers 
in the water during the first C. M. 
T. C. swimming hour. 


* *# & 


Some Men, when they get a hard job 
to do, see nothing but the obstacles. 
This is not a bad thing if they look 
at these obstacles, not as reasons why 
they can’t do the job right, but as a 
challenge to their ability. If they do 
this, they use their imaginations, view 
the difficulties from all angles, work 
out plans to overcome them, and figure 
out the final results to which these 
plans will lead. Then they make a 
decision and go ahead. 
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Regular Officers’ Class, The Tank School, 1926-27 


This is what Sgt. Harper, Troop G, 
lith Cavalry, and his detail of 13 
men from the 11th Cavalry and the 
‘0th Infantry did. So well did they 
plan and organize that they made an 
individual issue of complete sets of 
clothing to 1042 C. M. T. C. candi- 
dates in eight hours at Camp Del 
Monte, California, on June 26. The 
men had to make only 80 exchanges, 
so accurately did they work. 

* *# # 
OMPETITION with our fellows 
is a fine thing. To have made a 
good fight is a finer one. And to have 
won worthily over good competitors is 
the finest. 

The Ist Squad, Company B, 8th In- 
fantry and the squad of Company I, 
57th Infantry (Philippine Scouts), 
that recently won the honor of being 
selected for the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team must feel pleased and 
gratified at their accomplishment. 
Their less successful competitors can 
look the world in the eye, knowing 
that they put up a good fight. 

* *# # 
HE SIGN LANGUAGE is univer- 
sal. When one is in a foreign coun- 


. peace they do the same, except for the 





try, however, it is helpful to knoy 
something of the vernacular. (0, 
Isaac Newell, commanding the Lit) 
Infantry, requires all members of the 
recruit attachment to receive instruc 
tion in the Chinese spoken language 
Each man has to learn at least 1 
selected words. This not only enables 
the men to make themselves under 
stood with the local merchants, but in 
creases their value as members of the 
regiment in case of active service. If 
“a stitch in time saves nine,” 
of Chinese in time may avert a clash. 


a word 














I War, soldiers fight and do what 
ever else they are told to do. I 


fighting. Companies D and G, Tt 
Infantry, Col. Frank J. Morrow com 
manding, were recently told to go 
Columbia Beach, Oregon, and act # 
demonstration troops and as assistant 
instructors for the Oregon National 
Guard. They must have kept pretty 
busy, for in two weeks they succes 
fully demonstrated and gave detaile! 
instruction on Infantry subjects ” 
about 2500 officers and men of Oreg®! 
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I lies 

IRTHDAYS have a habit of roll- 
BR ing around onee a year. To indi- 
viduals, there is often a drop of bitter 
» the cup at birthday celebrations. 
Por organizations, and especially mili- 
tary organizations with long and ex- 


ds, the drop of bitter is 
not there. The 15th Infantry, Col. 
Isaac Newell commanding, celebrated 
its birthday on May 4 and 5. The 
14th Infantry, Col. H. A. Allen com- 
manding, had its birthday party on 
June 14. Both of these regiments 
are lusty youths of 66 years, with 
splendid pasts and fine prospects. 


cellent reco 


HE 29TH INFANTRY, Col. J. B. 

Gowen commanding, awards a 
Regimental Blue Pennant to the com- 
pany that attains and maintains in 
ts area the highest standard of phys- 
cal and mental well-being. Soldiers 
who serve in Company B of the 29th 
Infantry should be well pleased with 
‘heir condition, for their company won 
the pennant for June, 1927. Such 
competitions as these can do nothing 
t good in a regiment, 





Tan TRY-OUT for the Infantry 
rifle team was completed at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, on Saturday, July 9, 1927. 
Firing the National Match course four 
times, Sergt. George E. Friend, 29th 
Infantry, took first place with a score 
of 1137 out of a possible 1200 points. 
Capt. Claudius M. Easley, 4th In- 
fantry; Sergt. Joe B. Sharp, 8th In- 
fantry; St. Sergt. Frank R. Moran, 
Sth Infantry, and Capt. Raymond 
R. Tourtillott, Infantry D. O. L., took 
the next four places with the scores 
of 1124, 1117, 1116, 1112, respectively. 

The try-out was fired to determine 
the best shooting members of the 
squad now under training. Before the 
competition the Team Captain an- 
nounced that the candidates who made 
the highest 20 scores would continue 
training for the Infantry Team, and 
that he would select ten more after 
the pistol try-out. 


During the try-out the shooters had 
considerable trouble with high winds. 
Velocities of 15 to 30 miles per hour, 
with directions varying from 11 to 1 
o’clock, made the shooting difficult at 
the longer ranges, especially for the 
less experienced marksmen. 











Assistant Instructors, The Tank School, 1926-27 
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National Guard and Reserve Officers’ 
Class, The Tank School, 1926-27 


















Disks for Bayonet Practice 


N conformity with the recommend, 

tion of the Chief of Infantry, the 
Ordhance Department will! hereafte 
manufacture and issue aiming disks 
for bayonet practice. This action pr 
sults from a report from the Con 
manding Officer, 65th Infantry, that 
troops spend a lot of time and labor 
in preparing by hand several thousand 
cardboard disks a year for bayonet 
practice. 

The disks will probably be issued ) 
the ratio of 40 for each man require 
to take the bayonet 
course. 


qualifications 

















Rifle Team, Co. K, 12th Infantry 
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HE Militia Bureau recently re- 
ceived an interesting letter from a 
National Guard division commander. 
This letter has given the Militia Bu- 
rea much encouragement in its task 
of preparing suitable and reasonable 
Training Directives for the guidance 
of the National Guard in its training 
to MDay. To prepare a Training 
lirective is a difficult task even under 
most favorable conditions, but to pre- 
pare one for a force composed of about 
) small armies, belonging to the 
states, territories and the District of 
Columbia, which, in turn, are organ- 
ized into 18 divisions, is an even more 
trying problem. <A directive for the 
‘raining of the National Guard must 
provide not only for the training of 
1 these individual state forces as com- 
ponents of the 18 divisions, but also 
for their instruction and development 
lor state service. It is therefore nat- 
iral that those responsible for the 
preparation of the National Guard 
Training Directives should be en- 
thused by this commander’s friendly 
remarks, and that they should feel 
that their efforts were meeting with 

—_— some small measure of success. 
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In permitting the publication of 
this letter, ‘he Militia Bureau wanted 
‘ie writer to know that his friendly 
‘pirit and helpful advice were appreci- 
ited and they believed that its contents 
vould prove of interest to all who are 


A Division Commander's Opinion 


struggling with the many difficulties 
and obstacles that beset the path of 
the National Guard in its training ac- 
tivities. Since this training is a co- 
operative responsibility falling upon 
many individuals, an exchange of 
ideas between these individuals and 
the Militia Bureau is beneficial. It 
is only through such exchange of ideas 
and opinions that the co-operative 
spirit can be further fostered so as to 
insure the co-ordinated training that 
is necessary for the development of a 
balanced National Guard force for use 
in an emergency. 

The following letter is an excellent 
example of the co-operative spirit. 
This Division Commander said, in 
part: 

I have just been permitted to see a 
copy of the Militia Bureau Training 
Directive for the year 1927-28, dated 
April 27, 1927, and I want to com- 
pliment the Bureau on it. It is the 
finest thing of its kind I have ever 
seen come out of the Militia Bureau 
* * *: in fact, I have “specked” it from 
one end to the other, and there is no 
change I could even suggest except a 
slight one in paragraph 30, which 
might reduce considerable administra- 
tive work, and another small change 
in paragraph 28. 

I do not believe it best to require 
company commanders to make their 
schedules for periods of more than one 
month, as when it is done so many 
things break in during a scheduled 
period that it becomes noted for its 
violation rather than for its being 
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carried out to the letter. In a great 
many instances inclemency of weather, 
unexpected parades, reviews, inaugu- 
rations, ete., necessitate a deviation 
from the periodical schedule. It is 
verv. difficult to get company com- 
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instances, it will be impossible for a 
higher commander to make a program 
during one field training period for a 











similar period a year hence and expe 
to have that program carried out a& 
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fullest consideration in the prepat®) 
tion of future training policies. 





N. G. 


OR more than a year the Training 

Section of the Militia Bureau has 
been engaged in compiling, in one 
pamphlet, all existing regulations and 
policies that affect training in the 
National Guard, together with such 
revisions and changes in existing reg- 


R. 45 


ulations as were found  necess@!) 
This pamphlet, which is known ® 
National Guard Regulations Ne. *, 

recell ed 


Training, has recently been 
from the printer. 

Before its publication, 
tions and policies governing 


the regula 


; he trail: 
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National Guard were pub- 


jished in the 1922 National Guard 
Regulations, Militia Bureau Circulars 
and letters of instructions. It was 


often difficult to find a specific author- 
ity on a particular phase of training, 


. often Ynetasdifficult to 
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1e trail: 


progress in the development of tnis 
training. The number of strictly divi- 
sion stall camps this year will be the 
argest since the publication, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1926, of the initial Militia 


Bureau Directive on staff training. 
That directive and later ones on the 
‘alhe subject have helped to build up 
a high state of interest and enthusi- 
‘sti, and, with the constantly increas- 


er of National Guard grad- 
e General Service Schools 









(1) Assemblages for * * * attend- 
ing schools * * * conducted 
by officers of the Regular 
Army detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War * * *. These 
a oO ggg & ? S Se ee 
instruction.” 

(2) Assemblages for * * * partici- 
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flaneous provisions. 
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orth, the quality of 

ept pace with the in- 

and enthusiasm. The 

onal Guard divisions 
nave prewe~-,-dver been on a higher 
plane of training and efficiency than 
they are today. 


The following tabulation showing 
the places for holding strictly divi- 
sional staff training camps during 
1927 shows the advance in that train- 
ing during the past several years. The 
staffs of 17 of the 18 National Guard 
divisions, or seven more than in 1926, 
will have intensive staff training. The 
camps for this training will be con- 
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carried out to the letter. In a great 
many instances inclemency of weather, 
unexpected parades, reviews, inaugu- 
rations, etc., necessitate a deviation 
from the periodical schedule. It is 
very difficult to get company com- 
manders to make them for greater 
periods than one month. Assuming 
this to be the practical method, it 
means at least 165 communications in 
each regiment from battalion and regi- 
mental commanders to their company 
commanders approving their periodi- 
cal schedules, or the return of that 
many copies of schedules to the com- 
pany commanders, which is usually 
necessarily effected by use of the 
mails. I still believe that if you had 
left this open to the higher command- 
ers to notify the captain of the com- 
pany that his schedule was not satis- 
factory, it would have been a more 
satisfactory proceeding. 

With reference to paragraph 28, 
there are two objections which present 
themselves to my mind. In the first 
place, the division or brigade com- 
manders, or both, may have their field 
training after the regiments have had 
theirs, in which event it would be 
impossible for the regimental com- 
mander to base his program on that 
of the brigade commander if the latter 
did not make his until he actually 
went to field training. That is fre- 
quently the case, and it will actually 
occur in this division this year. 

In the second place, in a great many 
instances, it will be impossible for a 
higher commander to make a program 
during one field training period for a 


re 


similar period a year hence and expert 
to have that program carried out g. 
curately in all cases. This is dye ty 
the fact that higher commanders fy. 
quently do not know where their 
ganizations will train during the ney 
field period, and what the facilitig 
for training will be. 

I mention the above as very ming 
matters and the only defects whi 
present themselves to my mind. They 
are sO minor as to not necessitate , 
change. The Militia Bureau did 
cellent work in the Training Directiy 
d *O+¢tober 1, 1926, but in this last 
o ou have absoritely “maxed” it. 

“ve gan be little doubt that the 
Militia Bureau will give these sug 
gestions careful consideration in pre 
paring subsequent directives. Crit: 
cism and comment of the proper kind 
are always welcome in any undertak 
ing, for they are of immense assist 
ance in creating a proper view of the 
entire situation. In. the matter of 
local conditions and needs, no one is 
better qualified to discuss them than 
the local commanders themselves 
Their views have been of inestimable 
value in shaping the policies upo 
which the directives already published 
have been based. The Militia Bureau 
has stated that these views are solic 
ited and any who submit them my 
feel assured that they will receive the 
fullest consideration in the prepat 
tion of future training policies. 

































N. G. 


R more than a year the Training 
Section of the Militia Bureau has 
been engaged in compiling, in one 
pamphlet, all existing regulations and 
policies that affect training in the 
National Guard, together with such 
revisions and changes in existing reg- 
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ulations as were found 
This pamphlet, which is known 
National Guard Regulations No. * 
Training, has recently been receive? 
from the printer. 

Before its publication, 
tions and policies governing 
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‘ng of the National Guard were pub- 
lished iy the 1922 National Guard 
Regulations, Militia Bureau Circulars 
and letters of instructions. It was 
often difficult to find a specifie author- 
ity on a particular phase of training, 
and more often just as difficult to 
coordinate it with other regulations 
or instructions bearing on the same 
subject. With the publication of the 
new pamphlet, this difficulty has 
ceased to exist, since all are now in- 
cluded in one publication. undex , git- 
able group headings, properly inured. 


, , a iT 
The regulations in the new pam- 
phlet are grouped under five sections, 
each complete in itself, as follows: 


Section | Provisions of the law and 
general provisions. 
Armory training. 
Section IIL Field training. 
Section IV Supplemental training, di- 
vided as follows:: 
a. Under Section 97 N. D. A. 


Section II 


° 


(1) Assemblages for * * * attend- 
ing schools * * * conducted 
by officers of the Regular 
Army detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War * * *. These 
** * are * * * “Schools of 
instruction.” 

(2) Assemblages for * * * partici- 
pating in small arms competi- 
tion. These * * * are * * * 
“Small arms competitions.” 

b. Under Section 99 N. D. A. 

(1) Service schools. 

(2) Routine practical instruction 
with * * * the Regular Army. 

ec. Schools of instruction, classified 
as follows: 

(1) Four day schools preparatory 
to field training. 

(2) Rifle school of instruction. 

(3) Schools of instruction in ad- 
ministrative duties. 

d. Rifle competitions, classified as 
follows: 

(1) State rifle and pistol compe- 
titions. 

(2) National Matches. 

Section V Range practice. 
Section VI Miscellaneous provisions. 





Division Staft 


Hk number of division staff camps 
to be conducted during the 1927 


field training of the National Guard 
is a strong indication of the marked 
progress in the development of this 


training. The number of strictly divi- 
sion staf! camps this year will be the 
largest since the publication, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1926, of the initial Militia 
sureau Directive on staff training. 
That directive and later ones on the 
‘ame subject have helped to build up 
a high state of interest and enthusi- 
‘sm, and, with the constantly increas- 
ing number of National Guard grad- 


lates of the General Service Schools 





Camps 1927 


at Fort Leavenworth, the quality of 
instruction has kept pace with the in- 
creasing interest and enthusiasm. The 
staffs of the National Guard divisions 
have probably never been on a higher 
plane of training and efficiency than 
they are today. 


The following tabulation showing 
the places for holding strictly divi- 
sional staff training camps during 
1927 shows the advance in that train- 
ing during the past several years. The 
staffs of 17 of the 18 National Guard 
divisions, or seven more than in 1926, 
will have intensive staff training. The 
camps for this training will be con- 
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ducted independently of those for 
basic-troop training, except that com- 
munications personnel from head- 
quarters companies will maintain nec- 
essary communications at a majority 
of them. In some instances there will 
26th 
27th 
28th 
29th 


Division—Camp Devens, Mass. 
Division—Peekskill, N. Y. 
Division—Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
Division—Cascade, Md. 

30th Division—Camp Jackson, S. C. 
31st Division—Camp Beauregard, La. 
32nd Division—Camp Grayling, Mich. 
33rd Division—Camp Grant, III. 
34th Division—Fort Snelling, Minn. 


i 












be no troops other than the commypj 
cations personnel present during the 
entire period of staff training. Tx 
following division staff training Calpe 
will be conducted: 


35th 
36th 
37th 
38th 
40th 
4ist 
43rd 
44th 
45th 


Division—None. 
Division—Palacios, Tex. 
Division—Camp Knox, Ky. 
Division—Camp Knox, Ky. 
Division—Presidio of Monterey. 
Division—Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Division—Niantic, Conn. 
Division—Sea Girt, N. J. 
Division—Fort Sill, Okla. 





Visits to National Guard Field 
Training Camps 


ARRYING out a policy of several 
& years’ standing, the Chief, Militia 
Bureau, has designated certain officers 
on duty in his office to make visits to 
National Guard field training camps 
during July and August. These officers 
will visit as many camps as the funds 
will permit, and will try to visit camps 
missed in previous years as far as 
possible. When it is considered that 
there will be 86 training camps con- 
ducted for the National Guard dur- 
ing the period from June to September 
and that these will vary from two 
weeks to almost four months in dura- 
tion, it is readily seen that it would 
be impossible to visit all of them. In 
arranging for the visits due considera- 
tion must also be given the operation 
of the Bureau, so that no delay in the 
handling of business will result from 
the absence of officers on visits to the 
camps. If your camp does not receive 
a visit this summer, just bear these 
facts in mind and understand that the 
Chief, Militia Bureau, would like to 

























have an officer visit every camp if this 
were possible. 

These visits have fully proved in the 
past that they are not formal inspe 
tions for the finding of faults. Their 
primary purpose is to create a better 
understanding between the personnel 
of the Militia Bureau and the National 
Guard by personal contact. These vis 
its enable the officers on duty in the 
Sureau to obtain an intimate and firs! 
hand knowledge of the needs of the 
various National Guard organizations 
and the difficulties they may be el 
countering in their training. The i? 
formation that the officers bring back 
is of inestimable value to the Chief in 
formulating policies beneficial to the 
National Guard. Many problems that 
might otherwise require considerable 
correspondence are often settled 00 the 
ground after personal conferences with 
commanders. There can be no dou 
that much good will again result from 
the visits planned for this summer 
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the Colonel Lindbergh Honored by 


The 


‘any National Guard of Porto Rico 


T HE National Guard of Porto Rico colonel in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


bas named its annual camp in In recognition of Colonel Lind- 
‘onor of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. bergh’s flight, which “reflects honor 
: and distinction on the whole of the 
United States and on its National 
Guard,” Governor Horace M. Towner, 
vision, Missouri National Guard, when Commander-in-Chief of the National 
he made his flight from New York to Guard of Porto Rico, has issued a gen- 
Paris, has been promoted to colonel by eral order: designating the annual en- 
‘he Governor of Missouri and has campment of his troops as CAMP 
also been given a commission as LINDBERGH. 


The Colonel, who was a captain in the 


110th Observation Squadron, 35th Di- 





f this 


nthe National Matches 1927 


IS per 
Their toe following tabulation of reports received in the Militia Bureau to July 10 
etter illustrates the keen interest that the National Guard is showing in the com- 
ing National Matehes. To the above date 40 states had signified their intention 
‘ional of sending teams to Camp Perry, seven had reported that they would be unable 
to select teams, and three had not yet reported. 

The States that made affirmative reports are: 


} 


onnei 


ey is 
n the 
| first 


f the 
‘tions 
e el 
le iD- 
back 
ief in 
9 the 
that 
rable 
n the 
with 
loubt 
from 


er. 


\labama 
\rizona 
Alkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of | 
Florida 
Hawai 


The fol ) 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


imbia Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


‘ing states reported that it 


Georgia New Hampshire 
Maine South Dakota 


would not be possible to select teams: 


Wisconsin Virginia 


Utah 


Reports from the following states had not yet arrived: 


Towa Minnesota 


Rhode Island 
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RESIDENT MACHADO of the manding Tist Infantry, New Yon 
Republic of Cuba has conferred the National Guard, 
decoration of the National Order of President Machado was a brigadier 
Merit, “Carlos Manuel de Céspedes,” general in the Spanish-American Way. 
in the rank of Grand Officer, upon in which the 7ist played a prominen; 
Colonel Walter A. De Lamater, com- part in Cuba. 


irene 








Peace Wisdom 

Three points made in a recent speech by Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, experienced diplomat and clear-visioned 
historian, merit remembrance. \ 

(1) If military disarmament preceded moral dis- 
armament, civilization would be at the mercy of 
barbaric impulses. r 

(2) To declare all war unlawful would be both 
futile and contrary to truth, since self-protection is 
a sovereign right. 

(3) To refer ail difference to tribunals of compro- 
mise without predetermined laws by which the de- 
cision of judges would be regulated would completely 
sacrifice sovereign independence. 

The dove of peace cannot be caught by sprinkling 
sophistry on its tail—San Antonio Light. 




















———— 
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Seven Years of It: 
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The Reserve in Retrospect 


and Prospect 


uy Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy F. Smiru, General Staff (Infantry Reserve) 
E are just now posting the books mitted the wise practice to fall into 
of the first seven years of busi- disuse; and because of that disuse, 
ess of the Organized Reserves under it was necessary to rebuild many of 
the National Defense Act of 1920. It the public edifices in the National 
would seem the part of wisdom to take Capital in 1815, after the British 
in inventory at this time. We ought troops had completed their interesting 
‘y appraise our assets and our liabili- mission. 
ies; by all means we should know the The National Defense Act, as 
sales value of our stock-in-trade. amended in 1920, was built upon a 


The stock-in-trade of the Reserve 
component of the Army of the United 
States is the number of Reservists 
who, at any given moment, are ready 
for employment in a national emer- 


vency as the organizers, trainers and 
leaders of units. 

The National Defense Act, with its 
provision for the organization, educa- 
tion, and training of the civilian lead- 
ers of our civilian man-power before 


the emergency, has the distinction of 
veing in principle as old as our nation, 
ind in practice as new as the radio. 
The principle of an annual assembly, 
luster, instruction, and inspection of 
the man power was recognized by the 
founding fathers and was written into 
ur earliest laws and practiced for a 
eriod after the Revolution. But soon 
the easy-going and hopeful people of 
‘hat day, feeling that peace was as- 
‘ured by their deep desire for it, per- 








century and a half of American expe- 
rience and untold centuries of world 
experience, including some five years 
of immediately preceding super-con- 
centrated experience in the World 
War. The World War was an inter- 
esting university; and the student 
body paid such a high tuition fee 
that it ought by all means to have 
gotten something out of the curricu- 
lum. Certainly, so far as the United 
States is concerned, there is no desire 
to go back for a post-graduate course. 

When the war was theoretically 
over, our legislators, aided by our 
military leaders, began the initial 
steps to put life into this new-old 
defense policy. They established the 
Officers Reserve Corps as a general 
pool wherein were collected some 
66,513 Reserve officers, up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. Many of these officers 
had held commissions during the war. 
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They were all fresh from the atmos- 
phere of the military life; they were, 
in those days, easily adaptable to mili- 
tary commands and military situa- 
tions. But in the years since 1920 the 
situation has changed, and the com- 
plexion of the Reserve Corps 
altered, 


has 


STATISTICAL 

Since 1920 the Reserve Corps has 
grown from 66,513 to 107,838 (May 
31, 1927). 

For the purposes of the present 
analysis, we may eliminate the Re- 
servists who do not require training 
under Reserve appropriations. They 
are: 


3,534 


in the Regular Army; 
8,382 


with dual commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard; 

General Service Reservists ; 
Specialist Reservists ; 

Auxiliary Reservists. 


35 
444 
395 





12,790 


Our net training problem, then, con- 
cerns 95,048 officers, grouped accord- 
ing to their military background as 
follows: 

21,171 R. O. T. C.) (young men with 
graduates;; theoretical  train- 
2,001 C. M. T. co} ing only) ; 
graduates ;) 
43,072* with commissioned World War ex- 


perience ; 

21,536* with enlisted World War experi- 
ence ; 

7,178* from civil life with no military 


training. 


95,048 

The combat leadership efficiency and 
sufficiency of a considerable percent- 
age of each of these groups is neces- 
sarily an academic question. 

Where are these officers placed in 
the military organization? Excluding 
the National Guard, we find (March 
31, 1927) : 





data. L. F. 8. 


*These figures are estimates, based upon the law of averages and all 


es 


11,789 assigned on account of specia! apti- 


tude to the several branches. for 
specialized service ; 

assigned or attached to Organize) 
Reserve units; 

5,107 assigned to Regular Army units: 
18,097 unassigned. ’ 


Of the entire Corps, then, there ay 


30.8% assigned to Infantry divisions 
1.1% assigned to harbor defense: 
7.8% assigned to G. H. Q. reserve: 
9.1% assigned to corps troops: 
3.4% assigned to cavalry divisions: 

10.5% assigned to other Army troops 

15.1% assigned to miscellaneous: 

22.2% unassigned. 


63,354 





~ 100.0% 
The Corps is apportioned by grade 
as follows: 


General officers’ ..... 115, or 1/10 of 1% 
Officers of field grade 14,253, or 13.24% 
Officers of company 

grade 


92,361, or 86.66% 


106.729 10.00% 

By branch, the Corps is about two 
thirds combatant and one-third non 
combatant, with no considerable ex 
cess in any branch above the propor 
tionate requirements of that branel. 

TRAINING 

What about the training of the Re 
servist? This year the Organized Re 
serve appropriations amount to %- 
721,300, divided as follows: Pay and 
allowances, $2,719,990; mileage, $392, 
300; enlisted Reserve Corps, $45,000; 
operation and maintenance of Organ 
ized Reserve Headquarters and Camps, 
$525,000; correspondence courses, 
$17,000; and manuals, $22,000. Dur 
ing the fiscal year 1926, 14,788 Reserve 
officers received active duty training 
for 15 days, and 707 officers for longer 
periods. The number of 15-day train 


ees will be slightly reduced next year, 
owing to the increase in the amoun' 
of Air Corps training, which has 4 
higher per capita cost. 

Of the officers receiving more that 


15-day training, 288 were apts o 
avaliavit 
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Cc. M. T. camps; 2 
Command and General 
Stal School: 17 attended the War 

lege : were at Benning, 10 at 
Riley, 13 at Sill, 10 at Monroe; 40 
various Air Corps schools, 
and 28 at the various medical schools. 
Reserve officers flew 27,851 hours 
jae: 12 per cent. of this flying was 
ian inactive, non-pay status, 


pstrue ~ al 


From the above figures, it is seen 
that only 14 per cent. of the Corps 


have the privilege of any sort of active 
duty training each year. Disregard- 
ng those Reservists whose assign- 
ments and civilian voeations are such 
as to render their peace-time training 


unnecessary, it is apparent that the 
iverage Reserve officer will have the 
privilege of active duty training only 
once in Six years. 

The corollary should be clear. The 
Organized Reserve of the Army of the 
United States, with its personnel as- 
signed to the posts of leadership of 
three field armies and their support- 
ug troops, must depend, to a great 
degree, for the vitally important train- 
ing of those officers, upon the indi- 
vidual zeal of those officers for volun- 


lary, inactive duty status training. 
Now, inactive duty training in mili- 
lary luatters is a problem of grave 
(ificulties. There are but three meth- 
ods of training which have been found 
practicable: the very rare instances 
When Reservists at their own expense 
attend Regular Army, Reserve, R. O. 
Tt. C. or C. M. 1. CG. aetivities, posts 
or schools; the various unit, branch 
and group study conferences, con- 


‘ducted in season in hundreds of com- 


and the Army Correspond- 


ibTSCS 


munities: 


ence Cony 


acl 


car has witnessed an increase 


in the number of officers attending the 
various organized group study classes, 
and each year has marked an improve- 
ment in the conduct of these class pro- 
grams. During the past two years the 
group conferences have manifested a 
healthy tendency to follow the require- 
ments for promotion laid down in the 
Army Regulations. Since the Army 
Correspondence Subcourses have been 
built, in general, upon these Army 
Regulations, it is becoming increas- 
ingly common for the conferences to 
use these subcourses as the bases of 
their study. This practice has a fur- 
ther advantage, in that the individual 
student attending classes is able to 
use the conferences to supplement his 
correspondence study, and to obtain 
credit and exemption for work pur- 
sued in either and both. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

The first correspondence instruc- 
tion was offered in 1922. A group of 
eminent and experienced civilian edu- 
cators was secured to collaborate with 
Army educators in the important task 
of determining the scope and method 
of Army correspondence instruction. 
Their work included a thorough sur- 
vey of the general correspondence edu- 
‘ation field, and a cautious adapta- 
tion of proven methods to the peculiar 
military needs. The difficulties to be 
overcome were many; but in that year 
30 subcourses were presented to the 
student body and 6091 students en- 
rolled for correspondence instruction. 
Since 1922 there has been a steady 
and healthy development of the cor- 
respondence school project. Many of 
the glaring weaknesses necessarily in- 
cident to such a novel venture were 
eliminated; the mechanics of publica- 
tion and distribution—always a heavy 
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task with existing facilities—slowly 
but steadily improved, as the person- 
nel engaged in that work gained apti- 
tude from practice. The various 
agencies responsible for authorship of 
the subcourses steadily prosecuted 
their tasks, until today there are being 
offered for study 321 subcourses. The 
interest manifested by enrollment has 
grown with the curriculum, and our 
present enrollment is 30,954 students. 


It is well to keep in mind that 
neither methods of administration nor 
policies of course and subcourse con- 
struction have in any sense assumed 
a fixed, crystallized form. Some 
months ago representatives of the 
General Staff, the Infantry School and 
the Adjutant General’s office made a 
careful survey of the entire Infantry 
course. From that survey a re-co- 
ordination of the entire Infantry 
course will result. Similar activities 
have taken place with the field artil- 
lery and the air corps, and others are 
in contemplation. Officers from G-3 
and the Adjutant General’s office re- 
cently made a careful inspection of 
the school administration in one of the 
corps areas, prompted by the reported 
excellent results obtained in that 
corps area. The findings of that in- 
spection were published to all corps 
areas for their information and guid- 
ance. 


It is probable that 800 Regular offi- 
cers are solely or in part engaged in 
the several phases of correspondence 
school activity—on the faculties of the 
several Army schools, in the training 
sections of the offices of Chiefs of 
Branch, in the General Staff and Ad- 
jutant General’s office, in the corps 
area headquarters, and in the field as 


i 


executives and instructors of Resery 
units. 


The objective of the War Depart. 
ment is a correspondence school eur 
riculum which will provide, ag nearly 
as may be, so much of those essentials 
of theoretical military training ag is 
necessary for the Reservist’s acceyt- 
able proficiency in his branch, grade 
and assignment. Horseshoeing and 
rifle marksmanship are not teachable 
by mail, and they are not attempted; 
but the Reservist can and does leam 
by mail the theory of stable manage. 
ment and the theory of musketry and 
ballistics. Tactical principles, combat 
principles, and the like, lend them. 
selves very nicely to correspondence 
study; and students may learn the 
theory and principles of administra. 
tion, and the special subjects, such as 
military law, hygiene, and organiza 
tion, by this method almost as success- 
fully as by residential schoo! courses. 
For a large number of isolated officers 
and for many whose vocations preclude 
group study, the Army correspondence 
courses are the sole means for military 
education. 


THE NEW POLICIES 


We opened this discussion by re 
marking that the Organized Reserve 
project is seven years of age. Those 
seven years have been a period of 
rather fundamental reorganization of 
our entire national defense, a reor 
ganization based upon study in the 
most comprehensive clinic ever af 
forded this nation. These seven years 
have not by any means witnessed ihe 
conclusion of our research and devel 
opment; but the period elapsed and 
the laboratory work accomplished 
have been sufficient to permit of the 
promulgation of certain rather well. 
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matured concepts and policies cover- 
ing the relation of the Reserve com- 
ponent to the national defense. 


The policy governing the Officers 
Reserve Corps, a8 announced on Janu- 


ary 10, 1927, is based upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, problems and objec- 
tives : 


i. The Officers Reserve Corps is in- 
stituted “for the purpose of providing 
» reserve of officers available for mili- 
tary service when needed.” (Sec. 37, 
Nat. Def. Act.) 

The law contemplates that there 
shall be ready, in the event of an 
emergency, a corps of officers who by 
previous preparation and training 
are ready for duty; thus doing away 
with the feverish and more or less un- 
satisfactory attempt to train those 
leaders in officers’ training camps 
after the war begins. 

2. The present strength of the Corps 
is 107,838; of this number we have 
seen that 38,552 had commissioned 
service in the World War; 31,542 had 
enlisted service in the World War, 
and 87,744 had no service in the World 
War. 

Thus the Corps is seen to have a 
heterogeneous complexion, from the 
standpoint of proven command expe- 


rience and demonstrable command 
aptitude. 

*. The problem confronting us, 
therefore, is that of insuring, as near- 


ly as nay be, the immediate utility in 
an emergency of a corps sufficient in 


numbers to supply our probable mobil- 
ization needs, 


The registration of a large person- 
uel of patriotic, more or less experi- 
enced, more or less immediately avail- 
‘ie, and more or less easily trainable 


nen, is truly a material advantage; 
hut the National Defense Act, cog- 
uzant of the inevitably sudden de- 
mands of any future war, does not in- 
‘end that our defense measures shall 
‘top here. We must take our position 
somewhere between a roster and a 
thoroughly trained cadre of military 
‘ommanders. Tt is obvious to every- 


body that the latter consummation is 
not possible of attainment; a lifetime 
exclusively devoted to military study 
and practice is none too long to in- 
sure high proficiency in that most 
onerous art. But by reason of this 
very fact, our constant aim must be 
toward a high proficiency rather than 
away from it. 

These considerations have long been 
in the minds of many of the most 
prominent officers of the Reserve 
Corps; and they have been the sub- 
ject of constant study by the War De- 
partment. As a result of this study, 
and after many conferences with rep- 
resentative Reservists, there were pro- 
mulgated on January 10, 1927, those 
revised policies governing the Officers 
Reserve Corps whose substance we all 
know. 

These policies are very elastic; they 
are easily susceptible of emendation 
to suit varying situations. They fur- 
nish a norm under which the Third 
Component may be administered and 
developed toward that point of mili- 
tary efficiency which is contemplated 
in the National Defense Act. 


PROCUREMENT AND APPOINTMENT 


In general, this policy provides for 
a definite procurement objective. Up 
to this time, no such objective has ex- 
isted; the early phases of the Reserve 
program were occupied in the assem- 
bling of a large corps, from which it 
was contemplated that sufficient offi- 
cers could be drawn to complete the 
organization of the various units— 
Regular, Guard, and Reserve. With 
the completion of the mobilization and 
organization plans, a definite objec- 
tive is now possible. Briefly, this ob- 
jective is a corps sufficient to provide: 

(a) Reservists for the active and 
inactive units of the Regular Army. 


(b) Reservists required for the Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Departments. 
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(c) Reservists for industrial mobil- 
ization. 

(d) Reservists for branch installa- 
tions, both for peace-time organization 
and first phase mobilization. 

(e) Reservists for corps area head- 
quarters. 

(f) Reservists for assignment to 
National Guard units. 

(g) Reservists for all Organized 
Reserve units of the first phase of 
mobilization in the War Department 
General Mobilization Plan. 

(h) Reservists for the 27 Organized 
‘Reserve Infantry and 6 Organized Re- 
serve Cavalry divisions. 

(i) A surplus over and above these 
requirements, to permit when prac- 
ticable for the assignment of officers 
residing in a unit area to a unit of the 
Organized Reserves. . 

Eligibility for appointment includes 
service as former officers of the Army, 
including federally recognized former 
National Guard officers; approved 
graduate flying cadets, R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. graduates; warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
National Guard, with World War ser- 
vice; and certain specially qualified 
persons. All appointments to be in 
the lowest grade of the section, except 
for former officers, who may be ap- 
pointed in their former grades, and 
specially qualified persons, who may 
be appointed in grades not above that 
of major.* 

PROMOTION?+ 

The policy provides for promotion 

*The policy 


grades with Organized Reserve units. 


only when the officer has a certificate 
of capacity, and when there is ay 
appropriate vacancy under the peace 
time procurement objective, and whey 
he shall have served a minimum time 
in grade as follows: As second liey 
tenant, 4 years; as first lieutenant. § 
years; as captain, 8 years; as major, 
6 years; and as lieutenant colonel, 4 
years. 

Under the new policies governing 
promotion, the United States contin 
ues to maintain the most liberal atti 
tude of any of the great powers in this 
particular. For example, in the Brit 
ish Empire, no Reservist appointed 
after February 1, 1924, is entitled to 
promotion above the grade of lieuten 
ant. In Japan about one Reservist 
out of six is promoted above second 
lieutenant. In Italy a Reservist is 
not promoted until the last man in his 
class in the Regular Army has been 
promoted. 

Our new policy further provides 
that no Reservist without World War 
experience as an officer shall be pro 
moted to a grade higher than that of 
major unless he first shall have com 
pleted the full courses at the specia 
school of his branch, and at the Com 
mand and General Staff School. 

The policy further provides that no 
promotion will be made in time o! 
peace to or in the grade of genera 
officer, Reserve, except in the case 0! 


provides for a surplus above the numbers of officers required tor U» 
various activities whose organization is authorized, in order to provide officers 


This provision will take care of those 


of prope 


nits » 


supplying the necessary officers of proper grades within unit areas as far as practicab’ 








No limit has been placed by the policy upon the number of Reserve officers in the lowes 
grade who may be procured in peace time. This procurement policy is primarily base 
upon the supposition that the country cannot supply more than 60,000 Reserv: officers 
who will take an active interest in the Reserve Corps by devoting a reasonabie amou 
of time to military study and preparedness. At present, due to business pressure am 
other reasons, it is difficult to obtain 14,000 officers for active training each yeer. |! 
develops that more than 60,000 persons can be kept upon the active list of the Reser 
Corps, then the policy should and will be revised. 

+Revised policies governing the Officers’ Reserve Corps, issued July 8, 12), cuete' 
the provisions of the old policy as follows: (a) Besides being eligible for promotes i 
certificate of capacity, an officer may be promoted if he has, during the five years — 
ately preceding, had at least 300 hours of correspondence school work, atte! — 
classes, administrative duties in connection with his unit, or active participation — 
troops on inactive duty training; (b) the minimum time in grade is changed to: - ee " 
3 years; 1st Lieut., 4 years; Capt., 5 years; Maj., 6 years; Lt. Col., 7 years.—Editoy. 
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nized National Guard 
s.* This policy does not 
tus of the present general 
An eligible list 
election for promotion to 
grad brigadier general, Re- 
epye, may be made in Case of an 
mergency Will be maintained. 


Corps. 


promotion policy is based upon 
The required 
me in grade is based upon 

ngth of time in grade in the 
\rmy, on the ground that 
in the Reserve should ap- 
promotion in the Regular 
view of the grave demands 
eaders in modern combat, 

be clear to every thoughtful 
the body of leaders who 

to give only intermittent at- 
to the attaining of command 
should not advance more 
toward posts of responsibility 
in the group which devotes 
ire time and thought to prepara- 
will this restriction, upon 
analysis, be found to be exces- 
1922 there were 65,183 offi- 
These, if 
they had desired, could have qualified 
vfore 1927 and could have been pro- 
Yet, during this period there 
were only 15,950 promotions, includ- 
ng individuals promoted more than 
robably not more than 10,000 

ught promotion in those five 

The promotions 


nsiderations. 


Regular 


( eency 


1} 


ic Reserve Corps. 


noted 


were about 
it. a vear; and that is near- 
ue as the new policies pro- 
er the new policy, the Re- 

attain a given grade at 
ch less than the average in 
the Regular Service. 


il age | 


A battalion of 1000 men or a regi- 


ol 2000 or 3000 men must be 


ent 


trained as well as fought by these 
Reserve officers when we promote, or 
else we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that the War Department must 
be definitely planning to eliminate 
these persons in the event of an emer- 
gency. Such elimination is_ not 
planned; and, therefore, there rests 
upon the War Department and upon 
the Reservist the grave responsibility 
of insuring as nearly as is humanly 
possible the command efficiency of 
every Reservist appropriate to the 
grade to which he is elevated. 


The restrictive provision that the 
new generations of Reservists shall 
attend the service schools as a pre 
requisite for promotion beyond the 
grade of major is in accord, not only 
with the War Department’s theory of 
the necessity for thorough preparation 
for the assumption of higher combat 
commands, but also with the proven 
opinion of the Reservists themselves. 
Attendance at the service schools by 
Reservists in the past has been as 
follows: 1922, 77; 1923, 100; 1924, 
109; 1925, 216; 1926, 182; 1927, 182. 
(Total, 866.) If more funds were pro- 
vided, more men would willingly at- 
tend. There must be some point in 
the career of a Reserve officer whereat 
his actual military qualification may 
be tested by means other than his 
more or less cursory examination by 
boards of his fellow Reserve officers. 
It is believed that a Reserve officer 
who has not the background of actual 
experience and observation in war 
should not proceed higher than the 
grade of major without some such 
test. 


The policy governing the assign- 
ment and transfer of Reservists has 
the following provisions: 


sed policies issued July 8 also provide for an eligible list of colonels, Reserve, 
to the grade of general officer. 


-Editor. 
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(a) When an officer has accepted 
appointment in the Officers Reserve 
Corps, he will be placed under the 
assignment jurisdiction of the Adju- 
tant General, a chief of branch, or a 
corps area commander. 


(b) In case he is approved for as- 
signment to a War Department ac- 
tivity not under the control of a chief 
of branch, assignment to such activity 
will be made by the Adjutant General. 
In case of approval for assignment to 
a branch activity, assignment will be 
made by the chief of branch. If not 
selected for either of the foregoing. he 
will be released for territorial assign- 
ment by his corps area commander. 


(c) Assignments to units of the 
Organized Reserve will be in accord- 
ance with Tables of Organization, ex- 
cept that no limit will be placed apon 
the number of Reservists in the lowest 
grade of any section. 


(d) When vacancies in an organ- 
ized unit (in grades above the lowest) 
have been filled by assignment in so 
far as proper officers are available, 
there may be attached to the unit offi- 
cers of the proper section, regardless 
of grade, sufficient to bring the total 
number of officers up to the total 
number authorized by Tables of Or- 
ganization. 


(e) Officers may be attached for 
training regardless of Tables of Or- 
ganization limitations. 


(f) Transfers of officers may be 
made between all sections of the Re- 
serve Corps if the officer has a certifi- 
cate of capacity for the section and 
grade to which transfer is desired, 
and if there is a vacancy for him with- 
in the assignment jurisdiction, except 
that no transfers shall be made from 
the Auxiliary Section, the Specialists’ 
Section, or the Unassigned Section, ex- 
cept that transfer may be made from 
the Unassigned Section as outlined in 
the policy governing reappointment, 
q. v. 


This new policy provides a most 
necessary reservoir for that class of 


LL 


Reservist who is not able or Willing 
to carry on his military activity jy 
time of peace, but who, none the less, 
desires to give his services ii an emer. 
gency. This reservoir includes the 
former Auxiliary Section, which was 
somewhat comparable to the retired 
list of the Regular Army, and also the 
group of officers who do not qualify 
for assignment, because of personal, 
business or other reasons. Ji would 
manifestly defeat our ideal of traiy 
ing requirements and efficiency to per 
mit indiscriminate transfers from the 
Unassigned and Auxiliary Sections to 
the active units. Similarly, since the 
Specialists’ Section has been provided 
to allow for the commissioning of 
specially qualified persons in grades 
higher than the lowest, the transfer of 
Reservists who have entered the Corps 
by way fo this Section, to the combat 
or technical sections would nu!lity the 
restrictions properly imposed upon 
those sections. 


In effect, the Unassigned Section 
will accommodate the Reserve officer 
who elects himself for a later priority 
in case of an emergency. 


The Unassigned Section is in no 
sense to be viewed as a place of ban 
ishment. Unassigned Section officers 
of company grade may transfer to at 
active section by the completion of 
300 hours of military work. Officers 
of field grade may resign and accej'! 
appointment in the highest grade they 
held in an active section by passing 
the required examination. The justice 
of this provision is obvious; for when 
an officer goes to the Unassigned Sec 
tion somebody else is promoted to take 
his place. It is believed that, in the 
usual case, vacancies will exist 
which such officers can be appointed. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

\ Reserve officer will be reappointed 
|] section upon the termi- 
nation of his commission, provided 
that (a) he has obtained a Certificate 
of Capacity for his present or the next 
vigher grade, (b) that he hag a writ- 
te record of 300* hours of military 
work. (c) he has been on active duty 
for three months or longer, or (d) he 
has taken either the prescribed Cor- 
respondence Course or the special or 
regular course at a special service 
school. the Command and General 
Staff School, or the Army War Col- 
lege. A physical examination is re- 
quired for officers of field grade. 


in grade a 


If the officer has not met those re- 
quirements, he may be recommissioned 
in the Unassigned Section, with suit- 
able notation as to branch in which 
he formerly held commission. And 


au officer of field grade may continue 
to serve in the Unassigned Section, 
while an officer of company grade, 
after one five-year period in this sec- 
tion, will not be recommissioned un- 
less during this period he complies 


with the requirements given above for 
active reappointment. The differential 
thus made between the field officer and 
ihe company officer is based upon the 
ore or less academic assumption that 
the field officer may be presumed to 
have had in the general case a longer, 
broader, and a World War experi- 
ence, while the company officer may in 
any cases lack that background, 
making it needful for safety that he 
continue his military study. 


The “300* hours of eredit” is a pro- 
vision susceptible of great elasticity. 
It, also, is am academic provision. 
The liberal allowance toward this 


credit includes: 


‘Th, 


(a) Correspondence school courses. 

(b) Attendance upon classes (inac- 
tive status). 

(c) Training with Regular Army 
troops (inactive status). 

(d) Each day of active duty. 

(e) Training with National Guard 
troops (inactive status). 

(f) Complete credit for warrant 
officers and enlisted men (Regular 
Army). 

(g) Duty on courts or boards con- 
vened by corps area commanders. 

(h) Duty as instructors of unit 
schools (twice the students’ credit). 

(i) Medical officers doing profes- 
sional military duty (inactive status) 

(j) Practical test for Certificate of 
Capacity (actual hours consumed). 

(k) Inactive duty flying credit 
(three hours for one). 

It is not the intention of the policy 
to make any hide-bound rules as to 
what an hour’s military work should 
consist of, but merely to lay down a 
norm, which norm, as will be seen, 
demands only an average of one hour 
and ten minutes per week of atten- 
tion to the Reservist’s important mili- 
tary avocation. 


CONCLUSION 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Third Component of the Army of the 
United States, has upon it the grave 
burden of furnishing the military lead- 
ership, in combat as well as in supply 
and administration, for a very large 
part of the military forces of the na- 
tion in any major emergency which 
may confront us. 

The temper of our people is such 
that as a mass they pay very little 
attention to the consideration of our 
national defense needs. They “under- 
stand that we have an Army and a 
great host of Reserves,” and they rest 
comfortably upon that assurance. 
They “let George do it,” and you and 
I are the Georges. 


‘sed policies issued July 8 change this to 200 hours.—Editor. 
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That means to you and me, if it 
means anything, that we must keep 
plugging away, in season and out of 
season, conscientiously and diligently 
continue trying to fit ourselves for 
whatever grave and onerous military 
tasks our country may in some future 
emergency lay upon us. We have been 
elected to this duty by our sense of its 
necessity ; and we will faithfully serve 
out our terms. 

The Reservist today faces an un- 
precedented opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to join in the fabrication of a 
Corps whose military fitness and effi- 
ciency and esprit will make it a solid, 
safe component in our National De- 


i 


fense establishment. The yearg hay 
brought experience ; that experience js 
crystallizing into a clearer estimate of 
the situation. The National Defeny 
Act provides for three principal actors 
in any tragic drama which may be 
foreed gipon us; and the Organized 
Reserve is to be one of the three sta 
performers in that drama. Our yw 
hearsals will be, must be, constany. 
painstaking and enthusiastic. Above 
all, we must bear in mind that it js 
drama, not a vaudeville, that we are 
rehearsing for. It is an ensemble per 
formance; there are no detached soly 
acts. 





The C. 


HE coincidence of Major General 
Leonard Wood’s recent visit to 
New York City and the opening of the 
largest Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp ever held at Plattsburg recalls 
the beginning of the voluntary train- 
ing camp movement at that post 12 
years ago under the active leadership 
of General Wood, then commander of 
the Department of the East, with 
headquarters on Governors Island. 
Since that time more than 160,000 
youthful Americans have voluntarily 
attended the military and citizenship 
courses that the Government offers 
free to young men between 17 and 24 
years of age. This year alone there 
will be 35,000 of them attired in sol- 
dier togs for 30 days. Another small 
Army of 12,000 who applied for en- 
trance must wait until next year be- 
cause of limited funds appropriated 
for the camps. 


M. T. C. 


With the lessons of General Woods 
venture into the field of man-building 
at Plattsburg in 1915 now incorpo 
rated by Congress into the Nationa 
Defense Act, a chain of 53 ©. M. T. © 
encampments, each patterned afte: 
that early training center, will « 
circle the entire United States this 
summer. 

The C. M. T. C. idea really origi 
nated in the summer of 1913, whet 
General Wood was Chief of Staff 0! 
the Army. He proposed the camps at 
Gettysburg and Monterey, and later 
directed their operation. 

Then, in 1915, General Wood opeved 
up the most famous of all citizens 
camps—the historic Business Meus 
Training Camp at Plattsburg. The 
phenomenal success of the camp 
caught the popular imagination. Ex 
President Roosevelt lent the full force 
of his dynamic personality to ‘he task 
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of driving home upon the public the 
lessons Which were being exemplified 
on the parade ground there. 
Graduates of the Plattsburg camps 
were commissioned as Army officers 


upon America’s entry into the World 
War. They served ably, efficiently, 


and with distinetion. When they 
came back after the armistice they 
formed the Military Training Camps 
Association, the body which today 


assumes much of the responsibility for 
acquainting the oncoming generation 
with the advantages of Plattsburg 
training. 

Cooperating with General Pershing, 
ifter he became Chief of Staff of the 
\rmy, the Military Training Camps 
\ssociation urged Congress to write 
into the National Defense Bill of 1920 
the principles of citizen defense that 
General Wood advocated. The result 
was the first of the Citizens’ Military 


Training Camps as they are in opera- 
tion today. 

In 1921 the War Department con- 
ducted 10 such encampments, accom- 
modating 11,000 youths. The great 
success of these camps won immediate 
popular approval and Congress pro 
vided for the training of 20,000 young 
men during the following summer. 

The number of youths trained and 
the number of camp sites and loca- 
tions have increased steadily. In 1923, 
there were 25,000 young men admitted 
to the camps. Congress appropriated 
funds to train 35,000 in 1925 and 
35,000 in 1926. This year there will 
be still more encampments, so located 
as to cut transportation costs by 
shortening the railroad journeys of 
the candidates. The money so saved 
will permit the War Department to 
train more students than ever before. 





Reserve Officers’ Contact Camp 


Xe AMP LYTLE, named in honor of 
gy. Gen. Wm. H. Lytle, U. 8. 
Y., who fell at Chickamauga, opened 
at Fort Thomas, Kentucky, on Satur- 
day, June 7, 1927. Camp Lytle is a 
contact camp for the Reserve Officers 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati. Major 
Thomas B. Morris, Engineer Reserve, 
commanded the camp of 125 officers. 
The oflicers of the camp spent Satur- 
day pistol practice on the Licking 
River Target Range as guests of the 
“1 Battallion, 10th Infantry. In the 
evening they returned to Fort Thomas, 
where Lt. Col. Lorenzo D. Gasser, 10th 
Infantry, weleomed them. 
In the evening Col. J. W. Viner, 
fantry, who was a member 


of the Tank Corps in the A. E. F., de 
livered an illustrated lecture on 
“Tanks in Warfare.” After the lec- 
ture the annual election of officers 
of the Cincinnati Chapter, Reserve 
Officers’ Association, took place. The 
following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Capt. William M. 
Coffing ; Vice-President, Major Thomas 
B. Morris; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Capt. Rudolph F. Rusicka. 

A heavy rain on Sunday morning 
caused a change in the plans for that 
day. The outdoor terrain exercise was 
postponed until the next camp, and in 
its place the officers fought the Battle 
of Bonneauville on the Gettysburg 
map to the accompaniment of the ar- 
tillery of Heaven. 


ae? 


ee 
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Esprit 


E all know what Napoleon said 

about the relation of the moral 
to the physical. If Napoleon was 
right, the Southern Oregon Reserve 
units will be hard to defeat in war. 
The Southern Oregon Reserve Officers’ 
Association met at Roseburg, Oregon, 
in May. The 96 officers who were 
recorded as present traveled a total 


distance of 16,728 miles to attend the 
meeting. Of these the officer who coy. 
ered the greatest distance traveled 43¢ 
miles. Disregarding the officers who 
traveled five miles or less, of whom 
there was quite a number, the average 
mileage of the officers was 235.6 miles 
This is the spirit that wins wars. 





77th Division Tenth Anniversary Celebration 


N August 21 the 77th Division is 
O going to hold at Governor’s Island 
a Tenth Anniversary Celebration to 
commemorate the founding and or- 
ganization of the 77th Division at 
Camp Upton. This will be a unique 
military event, the first time since the 
war, so far as we know, that ther? will 
have been a divisional review of war- 
time units led by wartime officers and 
reviewed by wartime commanders. 
In the reviewing party will be repre- 


sentatives of the Army, Navy, New 
York National Guard and the Reserve 
Corps. One of the features of this re- 
view will be the war standards of the 
wartime division. The reserve officers 
of the present 77th Division will co 
operate in this celebration. As 40 
enduring reminder of its founding, 
the 77th Division has decided, with the 
approval of the War Department, to 
erect on Governor’s Island a placque 
commemorative of this event. 
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The Regular Army of Canada 


Cuptain Grorce F. Exsor, Military Intelligence Division Reserves 


T HE impression seems to be pretty 
general among Americans that 
there is no such thing as a Regular 
Army in Canada. Many think that 
British troops are still stationed in 
the Dominion, or that the Royal 
Mounted Police fills the 

military establishment. 
This is not the ease. There is a per- 
manently embodied military force— 
officially known as the Permanent Ac- 
tive Militia, or more briefly as “The 
Permanent Force.” 


Canadian 


need of a 


The Permanent Force is not large— 
the establishment after the reorganiza- 
tion of 1923 was fixed at 3,643 officers 
and men—but it surely has a large 
lt garrisons and keeps up the 
fortifications at Halifax, Esquimault 
ind elsewhere, as well as various 
arsenals, military district headquar- 
dso on. It also trains and 
the Active Militia (non- 
permanent), which corresponds rough- 

’ our National Guard and is 
the principal reliance of the Do- 
inion in case of war. The non-per- 
manent Militia has an establishment 
of 129,467, and 40,000 have taken the 
full course of training in the past few 
years. Finally, the Permanent Force 
‘he various Cadet Corps and 

and conducts their summer 

\ll of this means that the 


job. 


ters, al 


instructs 


trains 
prepa re 


camps 


Permanent Force has a man’s size job. 

Before the war there was only one 
Infantry battalion in the Permanent 
Force—the Royal Canadian Regiment. 
After 1918, however, it was decided to 
increase the number and, very wisely 
in so doing, to preserve the honors and 
regimental traditions of two very 
famous units of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces. Accordingly, the 
Permanent Force was increased by 
two Infantry battalions—the Twenty- 
second Regiment, a French-Canadian 
unit, and Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry. 

The cavalry of the Permanent Force 
consists of two regiments —t he 
Royal Canadian Dragoons, and Lord 
Strathcona’s Horse, which Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal raised 
for service in the South African War. 

There are three batteries of Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery, five com- 
panies of Royal Canadian Garrison 
Artillery, two companies of Royal 
Canadian Engineers, and the various 
technical and administrative services. 

From all of these units officers, war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers are 
detached from time to time, put 
through courses at the different service 
schools, and assigned to the Instruc- 
tional Cadres for the training of the 
non-permanent Militia. The units of 
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the Permanent Force are constantly 
under instruction to fit them for duty. 

The Royal Military College at 
Kingston is the West Point of Canada, 
and has a splendid reputation for 
turning out first-class young officers. 
Vacancies in the grade of lieutenant 
in the Permanent Force are reserved 
for graduates of this college, and five 
specially selected graduates are an- 
nually appointed to commissions in 
the Imperial Army. Occasionally, al- 
so, graduates are appointed Inspectors 
in the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. By far the greater number, how- 
ever, return to civil life on completing 
their course, and become officers in the 
non-permanent Militia, since there 
are not nearly enough vacancies in the 
active forces for all. The course, like 
that at West Point, is very thorough, 
and lasts for four years. 

The enlisted personnel of the Per- 
manent Force is very carefully selec- 
ted with a view to obtaining a large 
proportion of men who will make 
satisfactory non-commissioned officers 
and eventually cadet or militia in- 
structors. Enlistment is for a period 


es 


of two years, and the initial pay of ay 
Infantry private is $1.70 per day. To 
the qualified man promotion usually 
comes rapidly, and retirement to pen. 
sion may take place after ten years 
service. Rations, quarters, clothing 
and medical attendance are, of course. 
furnished free of charge and in ge. 
eral are of unusually excellent quality. 

The Force is under the direct con. 
trol of the Minister of National De 
fence at Ottawa, who is responsible to 
the Parliament of Canada. Although, 
for the sake of uniformity, the train 
ing manuals and systems of instruc 
tion of the Imperial Army are care 
fully adhered to, no part of the 
Canadian Defence Forces, permanent 
or otherwise, is in any way controlled 
or commanded from London. 

Almost all of the present officers of 
the Force, and a large proportion of 
the enlisted men served during the 
late war. The entire personnel is of 
exceptionally high type, and our 
Canadian brethren have every reason 
to be proud of their little Regular 
Army. 
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\ Simple Way to Save Some Money 


Nor 


ng cards for this year. 


. a favorable time to make 
selection of Christmas greet- 
If you send 
us your order soon, we can make you a 
, and give your order more 
than is always 
the Christmas 
Kngravers and plate printers 
their best when rushed to 
Order money, 
void the rush, and get the best cards 
that our expert workers can make. 
We believe that the greeting cards 
that we offer this year are more beau- 
ful than ever before, and that you 
at the prices. 
year are of five 
The amount of die stamping 
ind the number of colors in the design 
ix the price of each card. The prices 
ire $8.00, $13.00, $15.00, $18.00 and 
S2.00 per hundred, including envel- 
On 
lower-priced cards the greetings 
ire already engraved and we have but 
io add your name from your own card 
plate. If your plate matches the en- 
graving on the card the effect is very 
good, but if the two are not exactly 
result is not entirely pleas- 
We have, therefore, left all the 
higher-priced ecards blank. On them 
We print both greeting and name from 
your own full greeting plate, or from 
your calling card plate and a stock 
This method 
from the “hodge-podge” of 


discount 
careful supervision 
possible just before 
season 

} 


cannot do 


the limit. now, save 


cannot duplicate them 


Our ecards this 


prices 


opes and your name and greeting. 


Ti 


greeti 


¢ plate to match. 


the department store style of engrav 
ing. 

We are sending out a folder that 
illustrates all of our cards accurately 
as to color and design. If you fail to 
receive a copy, drop us a card. 

If you have any special ideas for 
Christmas cards, in design or style, 
our artists and engravers are here to 
help you execute them. 

Again, we suggest that you make a 
selection and mail your order early, 
so that you may benefit by the special 
discount that we offer during the 
months of September and October. 


The Infantry Song Contest 
Mr. Joun Puiip Sousa, Colonel 1. 
C. Jenks and Major William A. Ganoe 
will soon be struggling in a 
lyrics and music. 
mittee that will judge the Infantry 
song contest. 


sea of 
They are the com- 


On July 1, the closing date of the 
contest, 451 manuscripts that com- 
plied with the conditions of the con- 
test had reached the Secretary’s office. 
They are now in the hands of the 
committee. 

Among the manuscripts, a number 
of which came from the brains and 
pens of well-known musicians and 
composers, there were plenty to give 
the committee a 
real judging. 


chance to do some 
We hope, before long, 
to be able to announce whether or not 


there is among the songs one that the 
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Committee thinks suitable and good 
enough for the Infantry. 


E regret to announce that Mr. G. 
H. Powell has found it necessary 
to sever his connection with our Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Powell has for many 






years been Managing Editor of he 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. His contributin 
of ideas and work has been ap im 
portant factor in putting the ty er 
affairs of the Association and 
JOURNAL where they are. We hope r | 
Mr. Powell every success in the prae 
tice of law, to which he has retur 








Solutions to “‘Ask Me Another” 


Problem No. 3—( Actual) 
By Major C. L. Byrne, Infantry 


SPECIAL SITUATION: 


(a) To keep the organization in bar- 
racks. 
To send a lieutenant and a messen- 


ger to verify and report back to me the 
spotting of the passenger coaches. 


To march from barracks in time to 
entrain at the hour reported by my 
messenger, messenger acting as guide 
to cars. 


To inform my battalion commander 
of above arrangements. 


(b). When time and the situation 
permit, before moving troops from a 
satisfactory location, have reconnais- 
ance made to confirm or amend infor- 
mation already on hand. Arrange for 
contact, liaison, guides, representation 
or advance agents. 


Problem No. 4—( Actual) 
By Major C. L. Byrne, Infantry 


SPECIAL SITUATION: 


(a) To obtain and greatly enlarge a 
floor plan of the new office, showing 























location of windows, doors, lights, ete, — 
or to make such a drawing. In either 
case, to reconnoitre the new office in — 
person. 

To draw to same scale the plan of 7 
each piece of furniture, ete, matk ~ 
them and cut them out. . 


To find by trial the best arrangement ~ 
of the pieces of paper representing the — 
furniture on the floor plan represent 
ing the new office. 


If time permits, to get arrangement 
in 3, O.K.’d by head of department. 


To arrange for the furniture to be 
taken out of the old office in the order 
in which I wish to receive it in the ~ 
new office. 


To receive personally the pieces 0 
furniture at the new office, and to dt 
rect their placing in conformity with 
the worked out arrangement. 


To notify the head of my depart: 
ment promptly when the new office 8 
in order. 


(b) When reliable and detailed in- 
formation can be had of a situation 
which cannot fundamentally change 
one should put the data in convenient 
form and work out a detailed plam 
before taking action. 





